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THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 
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THE ROCK OF THE FORT. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
“By heaven! methinks it were an easy leap 
To pluck Urigas honour \rom the pale-faced moon ; 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where never fathom-line could touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks.”"—Shakspeare. 


“During the defence of the fort,” continued Boisrose, “I had 
formed an intimacy with about a score of the finest fellows it con- 
tained. They were all of the true breed--not a shuilly-shallyer 
among them; and every one was as poor as your majesty yourself, 
when only king of Navarre, at the time you had not a whole shirt, 
nor a whole doublet, nor even a serviceable suit of armour to your 
back. With these gentlemen, as soon as I had established my 
mother with a relation, I held a council of war about re-capturing 
the fort. 

‘** Sirs,’ said I, ‘to make the attempt in the usual way, with any 
prospect of success, would require an army. It is necessary, there- 
fore, if we think of it at all, to consider whether there is not some 
avenue, which no human being would dream of but ourselves. The 
fort, being built on the edge of a cliff, six hundred feet sheer down 
into the sea, has always been considered, and with much apparent 
reason, to be impregnable on that side: and it is precisely there 
where I would counsel the attempt to be made.’ 

“*But how?’ said they; ‘ with wings ”” 

es Ay, of hemp,’ replied 3 Suppose you had a knotted rope let 
down to you from the ramparts—is there any man here who would 
decline ascending it for a reasonable wager? No, not one. Well, 
if, at my own expense, I procure a tackle strong enough to hold us 
all, with thirty more picked men at our back—what would you say 
then to the adventure ?’ 

“*Do that, and we are yours!" 

“What! you are—are you? No thanks to you! You would do 
as much, you rascals, to rob a crow’s-nest! Come, I did but try 
you; the affair is all arranged; I have friends in the garrison and 
money in my pouch; if you choose to join in the escalade, whi, so. 
I shall be your true captain: if not, heaven be with you!” They all 
agreed, to a man; I chose one of them, whose name was Andre, 
for my lieutenant; and, selling my patrimony, purchased a large, 
open boat, and a coil of cable six hundred feet long. 

“The affair, however, was by no means settled. My funds were 
exhausted ; thirty men were to be looked for, as fifty was the smal!- 
est number that would suffice to cut so many throats; and it was 
necessary, therefore, to lie upon our oars, ‘0 see What heaven would 
send us. Both I and my comrades, therefore, were obliged to go 
adrift for the present, each of them engaging to meet me by a certamn 
day, bringing a tried and true friend with him, worthy of a share in 
the adventure. The remaining ten 1 promised to pick up myself. 
What they did in the interval, I am sure I cannot very well tell; 
and your majesty and the queen—I mean Mademwuiselle D’ Estrees 
(that idea, I suppose, is given up)—must excuse me on this part of 
the subject. Some, however, I suppose, went a short tnp to sea; 
some took to the fishing; and some, I dare say, lived as well as they 
could on their neighbours. who were, luckily, almost all hereneks.”’ 

“Oh, fy, fy!’ interrupted Gabrielle, but not in a tone of dis- 
pleasure. 

“What of that, madame?” said Boisrose; “1am sure it was only 
the Protestants who sutlered—seurvy knaves !—and it was even too 

ood for them! Nay, you need not bend your brows at me, M 
« osny, for 1 do not eflend his majesty. TL have ever observed, that 
people who change their religion are stll bitterer against its pro- 
tessors, than if they had been their enemies from the first 

“My lieutenant, Andre, parted company with me last; and, pre- 
viously, we rowed out to the rock of the fort on a dark night, and, 
for the first me, I gave the signal to Monique, by running a light 
up to the mast-head. Proud of the contrivance, I looked up and 
saw the edge of the horizon faintly and irregularly defined. It was 
impossible to discern a human figure at such a distance, and even 
the white flag planted on the highest part of the ramparts, resem- 
bled more a patch of sky, or a sailing cloud, as it floated in the wind 
I was so much annoyed on discovering the oversight I had been 
cuilty of, in omitting to establish a countersign with Monique, that 
Andre, imagining J had been struck with a pamek at sight of the 
dark rock, and on the idea presenting itself, of the terrifick height 
we should have to swing ourselves up on a starless mght by our 
hands and feet, and with no other support to cling to than a hempen 
line, began to try to animate my courage. 

“* Peace,’ said I, ‘peace! Take care that I have not to put you 
in mind of this when we are half way up, in order to egg vou on to 
jirish the adventure.’ 1 then told him of the blunder I had com 
mitted—although stil taking care not to allow him to suspect that 


, umid girl—and we con 








my only ally in the garrison was 4 young 
sulted as to the best mode of repairing it. 

“Owing to the movements of the Leaguers, occasioned by the 
successes of your majesty’s arms in Normandy, the fort had been 
kept in a state of great alarm from the moment it had been won; 
and the same precautions wore taken in admitting persons within 
the gates, 2s if the place had been in a state of siege. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that a communication with Monique should be made 
through some person as little hable to suspicion as possible; and 
Andre offered to ¢ mploy on the occasion a young country girl in the 
neighbourhood, whose accepted lover he was. This seemed to me 
a fortunate thought. We extinguished our light, rowed back two the 
village, and the next morning set out for the place, about two leagues 
off. where Andre's sweetheart resided. 

“The lieutenant had already taken leave of her, intending that 
day to have proceeded on a coasting tnp as far as Dieppe: and from 
thence, if he found a friend of his still in the port, for London, th: 
expital of England; but the wind being unfavourable, he was per- 
mitted to defer his embarkation ull the following day. After a plea- 
sant walk, we reached the place of our destination early in tlie fore- 
noon. It was a pretty village on the sea-shore, with a neat spire 
seen tapering through the trees, a few fishing-boats on the beach, 





and some small flocks of sheep, spotting the circumjacent meadows 
white. 

“Our way lay by the church; and, as we passed near the wall, 
surprised by the sound of singing, very different in measure and ca- 
dence from church-musick, being soft and tender, without any touch 
of solemnity, we paused to listen. In another moment, Andre 
recognised some of the voices, and we both leaped over the wall, 
for the singers had entered the chure presently all was silent. 
We looked in at one of the windo saw the prettiest sight 
that could be seen. About twenty girls, dressed im white, 
and their heads coroneted with the early spring-flowers, were sweep- 
ing, with besoms of tender, new-plucked shrubs, the space before 
the altar. They were arranged in regular file, and kept time with 
their motions, as if to some inaudible tune. In their I arts, | am 
sure they sung; and if it was the priest who told them that God 
would have been displeased with the utterance of the tune by their 
lips, be lied like a knave! 

“A young damsel, still prettier than the rest, was the queen of this 
maiden company; and I saw, by the direction of Andre's eyes and 
the expression of his face, that she was bis own. Having swept 
the fine dust into a heap in the nnddle, they deposited it in a white 
apron, which they delivered to Annette, their seeming priestess; and 
then moving trippingly, as if they would have danced had they 
dared, and their feet falling softly, with nicely-measured tread upon 
the floor, they slowly quitted the church 

“We were still unseen; and, stealing by the side of the wall, we 
followed then ull they had gained an eminence of smooth and del 
cate green, just without the enclosure of the churchyard, and sloping 
down to the edge of the sea, where they drew up in regular array 
The morning wind kissed merrily their fresh faces, and the long 
lappets of their caps waved and danced to its unseen touch. The 
sky was bright above their heads, the sea glittered at their feet, and 
the earth around them was as fair, and green, and fragrant, as if 
war had never entered into the world. 

“The young girls dipped their hands into the apron; and whil 
their song rose clear into the sunny air 


* 


*Goelands, Goelands, 
Rammencz-nous nos amans" 


they scattered the holy dust upon the wind. I know not how it 
was, but the pretty superstiuion, clinging as it were, for support, to 
the blessed religion of the cross, impressed me with a feeling of awe 
These mysterics had been performed, to propitiate—they knew not 
what power, of heaven or of earth—to send back to them their 
lovers, now tossing on the vasty sea! Is it possible that God would 
appropriate to himself a worship so equivocal in its simplicity, and 
answer to their half-pagan spell? Tsay, wis! 

* No sooner had the charmed strain died away upon the wind 
Wan Andre, rushing into the group, clasped his mistress in his arms 
a scream, and a leap, and a joytul laugh of surprise from the whol 
party, was the result; Annette grew pale at first, and red afterward, 
and hid her blushes in her lover's bosom: then her companions 
plucking the garlands from ther hair, flung the flowers playfully 
upon them both; ther song burst forth again from their hearts and 
lips, and, joumng bands, they danced to ther own musick round the 
happy pau 

“They were voung,”’ continued Boisrose, in a lower voice 
“young, heedless, happy creatures! and they were all so beautiful 
and they looked so innocent! | pray your majesty to like these poor 
girls!” 

* And so I do,” said the good Henn; “so 1 do, indeed, my fine 
fellow!" 

‘And you, beautiful Gabrielle Gabnelle suddenly, vet gently 
removed Henrs hand from ler shoulder, on which he was reclining, 
and, leammg her face upon the arm of the sofa, burst mto tears 
The monarch sighed, and Boisrose looked as if he had been taken 
in the fact of some enormous crime, 

**Go on.” said the marquis of Rosny, while the anloving look 
with which he usually regarded the future duchess of Beaufort 
softened inte a stnie OL Compassion 


* Annette, may it please madame and your majesty,” said Bois 


rose, “Was casuy prevalicd upon to tend h raelf lo ovr Views: and 


that same day, providing herself with a litth: basket of fresh eges 
she mounted upon an ass, and, escorted by us, wok her way to th 
fort. Her embassy was successfully performed; she delwered, un 
discovered, a letter to Monique, and brought back to me a few hurried 
words, which were more powerful than whole volumes of magick 
“That night we showed our sienal again off the rock of the fort 
consisting, this time, of to hghts, as it was tune that Monique 
should begin to prepare; and immediately afier, to our great joy 
we saw a small ligt above, which seemed tous more beautiful than 
astar, Whatu was owing to, ldo not know; but the distance, as 
marked by the hght, appeared to be greater than before. Perhap 
it was the association in our fancies, between this star of our hope 
and the stars of heaven; for it truly seemed, as we gazed upon the 





~ 


speck of brilliance gemming the crown of night, that our project 
was to scale the sky itselt, and take the thunderer by surprise. J 


feit convineed at t moment, from my companmons manner and 


the tone of his vowwe, that a thrill ef awe passed through his heart; 
nevertheless, he mastered his emotion very gallantly, and, in rowmy 
home, we talked of the ente se as serenely as usual 

* The next day, Andre and I parted: he went to Dieppe; and 1, 
iter seeing my beat properly secured, being reduced to my last sol 
sailed tor Bordeaux as a man before the mast. The story has 
nothing to do with the atrempt upon the fort; but perhaps your 
majesty, now that Lam talking, at any rate, would lke to hear my 


adventures at sea! 
ty no means!” 
“Very well. On the appointed day, my comrades and ] met, ac- 
cording to promise. We had in finding recruits, 
so that the proper number of fifty was made up, and it was neces 
sary, without more loss of time, to go to work. They were a set of 
fellows who could not have been matched in Europe for nerve and 
muscle. Their taces were almost all of a grayish-brown, which 
speaks of rough weather and s¢ a-spray; their eyes were small, 
quick and sharp; they were under, rather than over, the middle 
size, and they stooped a little, like men who were in the hatat of 
clutching and grappling. There were some exceptions, it 1s true, to 
this deseription, and among them was Andre. He was tall and 


nterposed Gabrielle 


been success 





elegant, rather than strongly-proportioned, and was quite astripling, 
compared with the majority of the rest. I had chosen him for my 
hheutenant, from the frankness and boldness of his air, and a certain 
enthusiasm in his bright eves, which proclaimed him the very man 
for such an enterprise. Andre, beside, could understand me: this 
is a quality which your majesty is doubtless well able to appreciate. 
It is an excellent thing to have people about one, who can do well 
what they are bidden wisely; but the benefit is incalculable to the 
chief of any daring enterprise, to possess a comrade capable of en- 
tering into his feelings, and to whom a hinted word is sufficient to 
awaken a train of ideas corresponding to his own. Such a com 
rade was Andre 

“Having exchanged signals with my watchful angel, Monique, 
who was still true to her post, a mght was fixed upon for the adven 
ture. The mght came 

“The weather, for some time, had been dull and gloomy dunng 
the day, and squally as the night set in. It was early in the moon 
and the sky was covered with clouds, which, although brittle and 
restless, allowed not a twinkle of starlight to appear. The shore 
ward sea rolled in heavy and almost unbroken masses, although 
the white foam was dimly visible in the offing, We embarked at a 
point half a league from the village; each man wearing a helmet 
and a coat of mail, with his offensive arms, consisting of a sword, 
dagger and battle-axe, strapped round his body 

* Before we reached the rock of the fort, the wind had considerably 
increased, so that it was dangerous to go too far in-shore Our sy 
nal-light, however, would have been an object of great surprise 
alarm, if seen by any of the garrison; and it was necessary to re 
vert to our orginal intention, So, at all events, we should have 
been obliged to do very soon, as we all knew ; and | only mention 
it, to account for the kind of awe whic h, on nearmg the rocks, ran 
through my crew 

“This was owing to nothing more nor less than the noise of the 
waves, as they broke sullenly upon the cliff. Farther out, the sound 
was bad enough, but it was referred by the sailor's experience to its 
natural causes—and perhaps might have been rather encouraging 
than otherwise, as forming part of the things of which he was pro 
fessionaily cognoscent. But when close by— muttered, as it were 
into our cars—it was as dismal as can well be conceived. The 
fissures and unevennesses of the rock gave many of the mtona 
hons of the human vowe, while in iteelf-—-the body, if l may sea 
k, of the sound—it was so altogether above, or perhaps beneath 
humanity, a8 to be absolutely appalling 

“T beheve there was not one among us who did not feel this; but 

l uoprudence of my 











I also believe that, had it not been for 
heutenant, Andre, we should all have been too much ashamed of 
the sensation to have allowed it to be suspected, even in our silence, 
When we first plunged close upon the eclifl, and dyped our oars deep 
into the water to arpest the boat's progress, Andre, who, all on a 


sudden, had sure to hewn, stunned and lortour struck by the 
hellish clamour that assailed his cars, ened out 
’ y saints! whatus that?’ and we, who wanted only an ex 
cuse to listen also ave up our mounds se entirely to the task, that ut 
wus some tine before we even thought of running up our symnal 
light to the mast- head 
Andre, notwithstanding, was one of the firet to recover, and 
by hus brisk and cheerful whispers —for, although the distance was 


so great, we did net thiokit prodent te talk above our breath—con 
tributed greatly to restore the seil-possession of the crew In the 
meantime, in the deadly shade of the cll, the darkness became so 
great that we could hardly see the figure of one another; and above, 
the rock was scarcely distinguishable from the dull sky beyond 
ve wind veored a little, but always for the worse, and gradually 
nereased in force; tll at length it came on to blow great guns from 
the north-west 

Having struck fire with a flint and steel, we at last lwhted our 
lamp and sent it dancing up to the mast-head. Itenabled us to look 
into one another's faces for a moment; but when it had passed 
higher than our heads, the eflect was completely lost in the sur- 
rounding gloom; its beams cid not even carry to the wall of rock 
whieh, at the present moment, was our most dreaded enemy. Every 
face was turned up in expectanon., The ndye of the clifl was now 
invisible; and for some moments —T know not whether I ought to 
SAY InOments, or minutes—we were in doubt whether any counter 
sigh Was to appear 

‘At length the star of our destiny arose im the heavens I shall 
never forget the sound which came from the hearts of my comrades 
at its sudden apparition. The hyht appeared to be fixed im the sky, 


while we were grovelling on the surface of the sea. Lt happened, 
at the moment, that there was a pause in the mang storm; and not 
withstanding the mmarteulate roar of the waters, | am convinced 


that the shuhtest sigh from our lps would have been heard from 
sSietn to stern 

‘Our second, and then our third light, was run up in the same 
manner, but still the solitary syynal twinkled above Expecting 
that a reply should be made to each of my challenges, 1 was greatly 
discomfited; and, although | allowed no hint of it to escape, it was 
atone tune mv firm behef that something had occurred above, to 
prevent the descent of the cord. But how did I know that the cord 
hod not already descended?) As the queston flashed suddenly upon 
me, Twas covered with a cold perspration. An object fifty times 
the thekness of an ordinary cord, would scarcely have been dis 
cernible at the time! 

“Those oversight of mine, however, was made wp for by my ad 
mirable Monique In a few moments, the star above began to fall; 
its descent became more rapid; it swung wildly m the wind; and 
oat length it almost reached the water's edge before us. It was with 
some damage to our boat and extreme hazard to our lives, that we 
approached near enough; but at length we had the satefaction of 
seizing the welcome cord 

“To thos the end of the cable was speedily made fast, and a pause 
of expectation ensued, The cable was furnished with small pieces 
of wood lashed across it at equal distances, to serve for the steps of 
a ladder; and the whole was coiled carefully up and lad free upon 
the beams of the boat, so as to run easily. The vessel was now so 
crowded, both at stern and bows, all requiring to be clear at mid- 
ships, that we could scarcely use the ours to keep our position in 
the water; and as the wind increased every instant, and the sea 
rose hiher and rougher upon the rocks, the moment was critical. 
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“The cable at last beg 
feared that Monique hac 
as, indeed, it would have been, without the aid of an old wheel, 
which had been used in weighing stones for the repair of the ram- 
parts. 1 knew that she would meet with no interruption in her la- 
hour, for this part of the fort was wholly deserted, even in the day- 
time; and little danger could be apprehended by the garrison in such 
a quarter, except from an insurrection of the eagles. My mind was, 
therefore, perfectly tranquil, from the moment the cable began to 
rise; and, whispering my orders to the men, we set about what re- 
mained of our deny in the boat with alacrity. 

“Uncoiling a sufficient quantity of the cable to keep our friend 
above employed, we tirew it overboard, and then pulled out a little 
farther from the rocks, to allow room for dragging, and cast anchor. 
Our anchor was heavy enough for a much larger vess 1, in an ordi- 
nary situation; but here the ground was bad, the wind high, and 
the sea, by this time, roaring and hissing, and plunging like mad. 
The noise with which it met the cliif was like incessant discharges 
of artillery; and the waves broke so continually over our heads, 
that the air we breathed seemed to be thick with foam. 

“Tn this situation we remained, I think, for upward of an hour, 
before we saw that the rope was nearly all spun out. At length, 
the hoisting ceased; the labour of Monique was at a close; and we 
lashed the cable's end securely to the boat. All things went bravely 
on; we had hit our time to a minute; the sky was covered with a 
pall, the ends of which seemed to hang far over the horizon of the 
earth; the winds piped loud and wild, and the answering sea danced 
and shouted to the sound; there was not a twinkle of starlight 
above, and below, there were only the white heads of the billows, 
seen dim and far in the waste. if was now the dead watch, and 
deep middle of the night. 

“We followed the rope with our eye toward our destination; but 
it was lost in darkness. We could not even see the edge of the cliff 
against the sky. At length a light appeared, like a star, far, far 
above our lieads; it was the signal that all was ready, and we 
eagerly threw ourselves upon the rope to try, by a strain, whether 
it was securely enough fastened above. It did not yield. 

** Now, my lads,’ eried FE, ‘ now for the crow’s nest! Andre, my 
noble heart! you shall lead the way; and, although [doubt no man 
of you any more than [ doubt the mass, yet I myself wil bring up 
the rear. There must be no return, once our feet have left the boat! 
Remember, 1} require no compulsion, even now: stay below whoever 
pleases; but if you mount, you shall never descend this way alive! 

Whatever difficulties we may meet with on the way, or whatever 

alarm we may hear above, on we mus! go! This dagger, sharpened 

on purpose, | shall carry im my mouth, to cut the rope below me on 
the first murmur of matiny! Are you all agreed ?’ 

“Ay, ay, ay! was the answer, from every hero of them. The 
winds, waves and rocks, shouted their applause; and the sea, rising 
wildly around us, broke in a deluge over our heads. 

‘© Now for it, my lads! eried Andre, in the midst of the din; 
‘follow who will, here I go, like a rigger!’ and he sprang upon the 
rope and disappeared in the darkness above. Up they jumped be- 
hind him, one after another, head and shoulders. Naere! it would 
have done your majesty's heart good to have seenit! Up they 
jumped; the rope swung, the sea roared; hurrah! [ sheathed my 
dagger, for IL saw there would be no use for it; and, drunken with 
exultation, as the last man left the gunwale, [ almost leaped upon 
his shoulders. 

**We had gained the middle, three hundred yards from the surface 
of the sea, and three hundred yards from the surface of the land 
We were in total darkness; and the rope, notwithstanding our 
enormous weight, agitated by the rocking of the boat and the rush- 
ing of the storm, swung and swayed like a thread 

“* Hold fast!’ eried the heatenant at that moment; but there 
was no need of the command. We had all stopped suddenly, as if 

we had been one man, and clung with a death-grip to the rope. We 
knew not whether the danger— imminent, mortal and overwhelm- 
ing-—was above, or below; but we felt aa if we were lost. A hun- 
dred ditlerent ideas swept through my mind in one instant; but the 
predominating one was, that Monique had been discovered, and that 
the garrison were heaving off the rope above. L was confirmed in 
this belief by a wild and piercing voice screaming imto my ears: it 
was the voice of Monique! But this was impossible; or, had they 
thrown her headlong down, shrieking into the abyss? 

“That LT heard and felt all this in the compass of a few seconds, 
may seem strange, and vetitis most true. The next moment, the 
motion of the rope which had produced these ideas was repeated, 
and a shudder seemed to run through it from end to end. It then 
swayed so wide and so high, being carned with the boat driving 
from her moorings on the top of an enormous wave, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty we kept our hold; and it then broke off 
from its lashings, with a report like that of a cannon, and we swung 
far and free in the storm. 

“Thrice we were flung with such violence against the elif that 
many of our helmets crashed like nutshells; but, at last, by despe- 
rate and continued efforts, grasping at the nearest fissures of the 
rock, we contrived to keep the frail machine comparatively steady. 
it was some time before we thought of resuming our progress; and 
there we hung, in the dead middle of the night, suspended three 
hundred feet above the roaring sea, supported by nothing more than 


a rope, fastened three hundred feet above our heads, by the weak 


fingers of a maid. 

“Tat last became impatient, and passed the word to go on; but 
the order was given in vain. Notwithstanding mv threat of cutting 
the rope in case of mutiny, it seemed as if the very faet of the exist- 
ence of a communication with the boat, had had the effect of 
nerving the hearts of some of the men, which now failed them 
when that communication was cut off. 

“Andre, the leader of the crew, he on whom I depended so much, 
sunk suddenly into a state of atupefaction and despair; and when | 
demanded furiously the cause of the delay, word was prssed to me 
from mouth to mouth, that he had dectared himself to be unable 
to proceed a step higher. 

“The situation was terrible. The faint tones in which aome of 
the mer spoke, informed me that the contagion was spreading ; we 
should hang there--those who had nerve enough to preserve their 
hold—-tll daylight appeared; and, when discovered by the garrison, 
we should be dropped down into the hissing hell of waters, with the 
deriding and exulting cries of the victors mnging, hke the laughter 
of demons, in our cars! 

©*Wretch!’ Texelamed, ‘it is better that one perish than all! 
and passing the word to hold fast, | elimbed up the repe over the 
heads ef my comrades. Each man, aa PE reached him, assured me, 
although some with faltering voices, that his resoluvion was un 
shaker, and thataf | only cleared the way, he would follow me to 
the death; but when I arrived at Andre, he was immovable. His 
voice was fearfally calm, while he told me that he felt it umpossible 
to go on-—that he would remain there and die! 

** That you shall not,’ said 1; ‘the lives of so many brave men 
shall not be sacrificed to the despair of a coward ;’ and grappling 
with hun fiercely, I tore his feeble hanes from ther hold, and bent 
him down over the abyss, {know not what withheld my arm, as 
I was about to send him headlong into the sea; but 1 believe it was 
the remembrance of that gentle seene T had witnessed with him at 
the village church. I can hardly understand it now; but at that 


moment, even amid the howling of the night-tempest, I heard the 
maidens’ voices, in their sweet, wild song, swell distinetly on my 


jme! 


an to rise, and my heart was relieved, for I | ear, and the innocent face of his young, fair mistress, gleamed upon — 
found her strength unequal to the task; | me like a spirit through the darkness. 


“* My heart was softened, but my tongue bitter. I raised him up 
and fixed his hands again upon the rope; and, with every execra- 
uon that hate and scorn could teach the human lips, I stabbed him 
repeatedly, but not deeply, in the legs and back, with my dagger. 
The sense of pain roused him to the sense of insult; and at length, 
as I repeated my attacks, his fear vanished, and, grasping the rope 
with one hand, he tugged at his sword with the other, to combat 
his enemy on the spot. 

I will meet you on the ramparts,’ said I, sliding down the backs 
of my comrades to my original post. 

“*On, on!’ cried they, with one voice; ‘the day breaks! on, or 
we are lost!’ and Andre rushed frantuckly up the trembling ladder. 

“We at length gained the edge of the precipice, and crept, one by 
one, upon the ramparts. That moment was delightful! We un- 
bound our swords and battle-axes, and iny comrades gathered round 
me, to take orders tor the assault. Monique at the instant startled 
us by bursting into the circle. She sunk down betore me and 
clasped my knees. 

“* They are asleep!’ said she, in a whisper that was heard dis- 
tinctly by all present; ‘they are sound asleep—calm and unsus- 
pecung, on their peaceful beds! Ob, spare them! spare them!’ 
But we did not spare them!” 

“Wretch!”’ ered Gabrielle, ‘after having just escaped such dan- 
ger yourselves!" 

“That was just the reason,” returned Boisrose ; “ we had no fancy 
to be hurled down the cliff again; the numbers were three to one 
against us; and before we fad nearly reduced them to an equality, 
so many had time to rub their eyes and arm, that, after all, we bad 
a fair stand-up fight for the fort, which we gained ; beside, they were 
Protestants.” 

“Thank heaven!” exclaimed Gabrielle, ‘that you have come to 
an end, one way or other. I am sure | wished heartily that the 
rope had broken above, rather than below you; for I thought you 
never meant to have got more than half-way; and certes, if I had 
gone to bed with my imagination hanging with you on that eternal 
line, the storm shrieking in my ears and the sea roaring at my feet, 
I should have risen in the morning, mad! Now tell me, outot what 
stale romance have you filched that adventure ?”’ 

“Ttis all true, madam,” said the marquis of Rosny; “true, every 
syllable, as I have had an opportunity of knowing. Lf ever £ write 
the history of my own time, E shall not forget, be assured, the story 
of the rock of the fort.’ 

* But tell me,” said Henri, “for L long to know how you sped, after 
the fortress was taken.” 

“Why, your majesty,” replied Boisrose, “as soon as the affair was 
settled, Lelected myself governour of Feschamp, and sent an ofler 
to Admiral Villars to deliver up the fort to the League, on the sim- 
ple condition of my being permitted to retain the government. I 
then went to M. Bellegrade, to ask bis daughter in marrage. What 
do you think the old fellow answered?” 

‘Tam sure I cannot tell,” said the monarch. 

“I know that—but guess.”’ 

“Indeed, I cannot.” 

“Why, then, he said, that as your majesty liad turned your coat 
to get at the throne, it was yours by mght; and that without the 
royal permission, | could be no more governour than he! Think of 
that !—that 1, who had scaled a perpendicular clitl six. hundred feet 
tngh, and earned the fort “ith my own men, should wait your per- 
mission to govern it! Naere’”’ 

“Tt was a most unreasonable idea!” remarked Gabrielle, gravely. 

“Shocking! shocking!” said the king. The marquis ot Rosny 
grinned from ear to ear. 

“Well,” returned Boisrose, “ M. Bellegrade was inflexible, and 
Villars played the fool. Instead of snapping at the otler at once, 
the admiral went a round-about way to work, employing some of 
his underlings te negotiate ; and when I flatly refused to deliver up 
the fort before the bargain was made, he marched an army against 
This, as it happened, was very well; for, out of aflection to 
your majesty, T had already half-persuaded myself that, as the 
church had opened her arms to receive an erring and repentant son, 
a sinner like me had no mght to standin his way. No sooner, there- 
fore, did LE hear of the admiral’s movement, than I sent the same 
offer to your majesty which LT had made to him; and presently there 
comes Marshal Biron, swelling, and strutting, and puffing. as if he 
would blow out the sun, and wheedles me eut of my fort. Never 
was afreer man! If I had asked for the succession of the throne 
of France, he would have given it at a word. But, alas! his gifts 
were all in words! With the concurrence of M. Bellegrade, the bar- 
gain T made with him was, that I should either receive the govern- 
ment of Feschamp, or an adequate remuneration, From that day 
to this, have heard nothing more about the matter, either from 

Siron or your majesty.” 

“And whom do you accuse?” asked the king. 

“Why, that M. Rosny,” replied Boisrose, “ people say, makes 
your majesty do anything he has a mind to—or let it alone, just as 
he pleases; and, as I was always inchned to form a favourabk 
opimon of your majesty, L, of course, am compelled to conclude, that 
it is owing to his evil influence you act, on this point, in 30 strange 
a manner.” 

‘We shall waive that point in the meantime,” said the king; 
“and now, let me ask vou, why you have all on a sudden ceased 
mention of your friend Andre?” 

“Sacre! LT hardly know what to say of Andre. After the fort was 
taken, he wanted to fight with me for stabbiag him; and when I 
only told him he was a fool, he went away in a dudgeon, and I nei 
ther saw nor heard anything more of him” 

“This is your account, sir,” sai the king, sternly; “will you 
preserve the assurance of your countenance, when you are informed 
that Andre has been here befare you?” ‘ 

“Oh, the son of a sea-cow! what has he been saying? Do not 
believe him, please your majesty! his mother was a Protestant! 
O, that Ehad him here!’ 

* And so you shall: you shall not be condemned without witnesses 
and a full hearing. Keep yourself in readiness to return here when 
sent for; and IT pledge my word, as a king and a knight, that vou 
shall have justice done you.” : 

Boisrose lett the presence, devoured with rage and mortification 

“Of Ehad thought it,” said he, with a bitter oath, “ T would have 
been flayed alive, before they had that long yarn out of me!’ Five 
days passed by, and he was at his wits’ end, as well as his purse’s 
end; but at last the message came, and he liurried to the Louver: 

He was ushered into the same room, where he found the same 
company ; and, after making his obeisance to royalty, he looked 
fiercely round for the accusing witness. Ina moment, Andre entered 


ue 





* Silence in the court!’ bawled the marquis de Rosny 

“Please your majesty, stop his mouth!” said Boisrose; and, 
striding up to Andre, who seemed about to faint away in the august 
presence—“ sacre/” he continued, “ what is this you have been say- 
ing of me? Look me in the face, and out with iu!” : 

“TE never said anything of you, Boisrose,” rephed Andre, “that 
was not true.” 

“What did you say of me, then— speak 2" 

“Why, Tonly said that you would not fight with me!" 

“ And was that all?” 

“That was the worst I knew of you to say—and the only thing 
of the kind that was ever said of you in your life.” 


“Please your majesty,” said Boisrose, “his mother recanted be- 


fore her death! I will goto communion upon it. Andre, my fine 
fellow, I1l fight with you to-morrow ; or, if that will not do, I beg 
your pardon now!” 

“The next witness!” bawled the marquis de Rosny; and M. Bel- 
legrade entered the room. 

“Report your accusation against the prisoner,” said the marquis. 

“My accusation! Holy Virgin! Iam sure I do not remember 
that 1—” 

“No hesitation: you know it was something about defending the 
fort.” 

**Well, 1 am sure I meant no harm to the young man; but if I 
did say anything, it must have been, that he declared to me, if made 
governour of the fort, be would defend it against his majesty’s ene- 
mies, if the king himself were to lead them on.” 

“That is hanging!’ said Gabrielle. Boisrose gave her a look; 
but he bit his lip and was silent, for he could not deny the charge. 

“The next witness!’ An old lady entered the room, 

“What, mother! you here!’ cned Boisrose. “ What, in heaven's 
name, have you been saying against me !” 

“Indeed, I could not help it!’ said she; “the gentleman asked 
me so many questions and pressed me so hard, that I told bim—” 

* What ?—what?” 

“That, when preparing for your mad adventure, rather than ham- 
per me by living on the part of your small patrimeny which you 
had settled on me, you barbarously went a voyage to Bordeaux, as 
a man before the mast!’ and the widow sobbed bitterly. 

«The next witness!" Annette entered the room. 

“What is the heaviest complaint you have to make against the 
prisone r Boisrose iad 

Please you, sir, that when [ told him that Mademoiselle de Belle- 
grade had saluted me when I gave her the letter, he broke all my 
eggs to pieces in taking the kiss off my cheek.” 

“The last witness!’ Monique entered the room; and Boisrose 
ran and clasped her in his arms 

“Your complaint! your complaint!” cried the king. 

“This is his way,” said Monique, struggling; “ you are witness 
as well as 1; he always so stops my breath!’ Gabrielle clapped 
her hands, delighted at the damsel’s readiness, and Henri rose up. 

“Prisoner, said he, “ you are convicted of valour, generosity, true 
loyalty, filial affeetion and love; and { remit you into the hands of 
the marquis of Rosny for sentence.” 

Vith your majesty’s permission, then,” cried the marquis, “ he 
shall, fur these offences, receive two thousand crowns in ready 
money, @ captaincy in the army, with proper appointments, and a 
pension ot twe Ive thousand livres a-year; and when your majesty 
makes me grand master of the Norman artillery, he will be, if he 
pleases, my leutenant-general, with Andre the next in command.”’ 

Sut there is one fault, mv lord of Rosny,” said Gabnelle, “ com- 
mon to both your officers, which I trust his majesty will not over- 
look. They have quite too much spirit, particularly Boisrose, for the 
quiet, holiday times, which I hope, by the blessing of heaven, this 
realm is now to enjoy; and I would beg permission to propose a 
remedy.”” 

“Name it,” said the king. 

® Marnage !”” 

“You are right. My lord of Rosny, see that it be instantly ad 
ministered, at our own charge. Let the entertainment be on a scale 
befitting our royal station; and it will go hard with us, Gabrielle, 
continued Henri, whispering, “if you and I do not look in among 
the maskers.”’ 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


THE CHANGE OF FASHION, 


Or all the odd prejudices that ever made man absurd, the oddest 
is that which constitutes a fondness for old fashions. All dress con- 
stantly varies in Europe, and the dress of every quarter of a cen- 
tury not merely supe rsedes that of its preseding pe riod, but make 
it ridiculous. Yet, formed for fluctuation as it is, and unimportant 
as the mere fashion must be to any rational understar ding, there is 
nothing m art or nature that seems to cling so strongly to the reco! 
lections, nay, to become a part of the mind, as the most extravagant 
irre gularit es of old costume are 
still, who think that this world has all gone wrong since gentlemen 
be yan the disuse of hau powder, and ladies wave up hoops Amony 
that generation the fall of the French throne ts extensively ac counted 
tor on the ground of leaving off white silk stockings in the streets, 


There individuals m existence 


wearing pantaloons instead of breeches, and dispensing with cocked 
hats and bag-wigs im every-day life 

We remember to have heard an old gentleman who had mixed a 
good deal in publick life, say, that a vast deal of the eminence of the 


men of his time was connected with their costume. He spoke oi 
the cloquence ol the throne as it deserved = But,” said he, ** it Is 
Hupossible for any one now to form a just conc< pion of its power 
You should have seen the great orator m his rolled stockings, velvet 


embrowered, loug-pocketed waistcoat, and bag-wig; 
itseli—he was irresist . 
We had no consolation tor this 
ere were lately many veneral 


he Was Majesty 


} no, | shall never see anything so grand.” 


thie 
mourner ; the bag-wig day has cer 
le persons who pre 
This 
was a fashion in which personal vanity or personal pleasure could 
certainly have had no place ; for what, under a dislocation of the 
neck, could enable the wearer to have even a glimpse of his own 
e' [It was treasured as a tribute to the days of auld langsyne 
they are lo; ped off, 
e unrelentiwe hand of Atro; Os 


tainly gone by. Th 
served the relick of old times and tastes tmbodied in a pig-tail 





jue 
There are 
A 


’ iow of those mementoes remamuing ; 
ith the wearers, by th 


Pe ace ht 
With the m'! 

But there are other fondnesses for costume, founded on other 
svinpathies The late Lord Kenyon, also a very clever person, and 
one of whom the bar and the beneh were equally proud in his day, 
spiet Ers 
kine protested, and was ** re ady to protest in any company,” that the 


learned lord’s green coat was an acg iaintanece of his for at least 


was con wus far an attachment to his coats and breeches 


us testimony ts corroborated by a modern remins 
cence: * When,” learned lord, be had 
for nearly fourteen vears, a id his coat seemed cut 
It must have been originally 
ellowed it down to the appearance of sober 


dozen years vi 
says he, “I last saw the 
been chiet justices 


ont to office 






val with his appoints 


black; but time had: 
rreen, Which was what Erskine meant by >» allusion to its co- 
lour. Thave seen him sit at Guildhall. m the month of July, ima 


pair of black leather breeches , and the exhibition of shoes frequently 
soled, atlorded equal proof of the attention wlich he paid te economy 
! To these unfortunate shoes Dr. Dibdin 

“Once in the case of an action brough: 





m every article of his dress 
bears a similar testimony 

for the non-fuifilment of a contract on a large scale, for shoes, the 
question mainly was, whether or not they were well and soundly made, 
and with the best materials. A number of witnesses were called 
One of thera, a first-rate character in the gentle craft, being closely 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 





questioned, returned contradictory answers, when the chief justice 
observed, pointing to his own shoes, which were regularly bestrid- 
den by the broad silver buckle of the day, * Were the shoes any- 
thing like these '’ ‘No, my lord,’ replied the evidence, * they were 
a good dea! better, and more genteeler!’ ‘The court were convulsed 
with laughter, in which the chief justice heartily joined. But we 
should not have his dress complete, were we to omit the black velvet 
smalls, worn for many years and threadbare by constant friction, 
which he used to rub with most painful assiduity when catechising 
or brow-beating a witness.” 

This was a «different kind of polish from Sir Fletcher Norton's, 
who when pleading before Lord Manstield on some question of ma- 
norial mghts, chanced unfortunately to say, ‘* My lord, | can illus- 
trate the point by an instance in my own person; I myself have too 
little manors.” “The judge nmmediately interposed with one of his 
blandest smiles, ** We all know ut, Sur Fletcher.” 

A NARROW ESCAPE. 


Apropos of musket-barrels. I was formerly a strong advocate of 
the English practice of browning, as peculiarly advantageous in * the 
surprising system” of mountain and forest warfare which the Carlists 
carry on; (a march having frequently been discovered at nine miles 
distance, by the retlection of their bright surfaces.) But since my 
pilgnmage to the foot of the cross of Estella, | have become an al- 
tered man, and made it a point to express my admiration of the bril- 
hant effect of the polished barrel. I sincerely hope no meddling re- 
former will attempt an alteration in tus respect, tor | owe mi lite, 
on another occasion, to the half quarter-imin ite’s preparation which 
the flash of a barrel afforded me one night in Duranye, ere the flash 
of the pan followed to settle my account, and save me the trouble of 
taking any further precautions. As the incident is highly illustrative, 
I shall take the liberty of relating it here. I was going about two 
hours after dark to see a fmend at the Posada Agapita, one evening 
in October, just before we set out with Villa Real, for the siege ot 
Bilboa. Hitherto, the town had been exceedingly tranquil. | had 
never heard an angry word in house or street, except what a poor 
simpleton, who fancied himself an alealde, used to bestow on the 
litle mischievous boys who detied his authority all for fun. ‘There 
lace-door, the 





was nol, previously, a guard to be seen, ¢ xeept at the 





state drawing-rooin, and in the street on Sandays and test 
accompany the king thence to church and back again. But now the 
bustle of preparation was heard ; cannons, ammunition, and artillery- 


ival days, tu 


wagons from Ornate, rattled through the market-place, bound for 
the siege, or halted tor the might with ther guards in any of the pub- 
lick buildings that could accommodate them. However, not a upsy 
or disorderly man was visible, and nothing that I could see indicated 
the necessity of taking any particular caution. ‘The streets wer 
very quiet about the hour I sallied from my lodgings in Quien Calle, 
and | heard nothing stirring untl a cross street brought me within 
view of the dim lamp, which marks the corner of the Casa de Villa, 
when, for the first trme in the Basque provinces, | heard the voice 
of somebody quarrelling and scolding. * Let them fight it eut be 
tween themselves,” thought I, as | approached the spot where some 
body was, like Isaac Shove, “grumbling and grunting im lis gizzard 
audibly.” ‘That fellow’s swearing in Basquense, and | could do no 
good by intermeddling in the row. No, no! let them fight it out! 
“They who in quarreis interpose, 
May often wipe a bloody nose.” 

** Demonio! hombre! porque esto con un amyo?” was my exclama- 
tion, as I came opposite the lamp, and caught a glimpse ofa sentinel 
taking aim at me with his bayonet to my breast. ** Demonio usted !° 
retorted he, lowering his piece to a position, in which [ saw with de 
light that he was only going to run me through. ‘ Why the d—I 
didn’t you reply to all my challenges ? | gave you warning a street’s- 
length off, and here you come to be shot, as if you had not ears to 
hear guren rire!’ L assuaged the fellow’s wrath by a candid con- 
fession of my stupidity—ait being the first time I was ever challenged, 
ete. ; and finding that | was not a practical joker, he kindly wished 
me, ** passa u sted buen! Arriving at my friend's lodging, | was se- 
nously assured that I had a miraculous escape, and that the man 
ought to have shot or stabbed me at least, for approaching hun with- 
out speaking. — Stephen's Basque Prorimces 


GENTEEL SWINDLING. 


4 Bow-street investigation lately exhibited a happy instance of 


the career of one of those * elegant’ coxcombs who lounge through 
the capital in the desperate determination to be fashonables ; who 
poison the air with their cigars, astonish the rabble by their watch 
chains and eye-glasses, and fleece tailors and tradesmen *nnumerable 
This brilliant personage, who adopted the rather unaristocratick 
name of Plunket, and who certainly ought to have called himself 
Augustus, Sedley, Fitz-Montague, or some such captivating appet- 
latives—what tradesman, or mulliner’s apprentice can resist a ro 
mantick name '—after making an experiment of tis faculties for gul 


ling mankind in a somewhat private way in London, dashed down to 





the sea-toast, and appeared among the circle of the watering-places, 
like a star of the first magmtude. He was, however, anything but a 
fixed star, for he revolved with brilliant rapidity from Hastings, west 
ward, through all the showy promenades, and first-rate hotels, which, 
like a border of palaces fringe the whole southern coast of this ruined, 
broken, bankrupt, and ill-represented island! But his head-que 
were at Brighton, and in this he showed lus taste, as well in the pie- 
turesque, as in the table. For Brizhton carries awav the palm from 





every spot in England for heauty, as well as for geurmandise ; which 


f +) 


is equivalent to saying, that it 1s the finest thing of the kind in Eu- 





rope, which pretty completely settles the question as to the globe 

The chevalier travelled with the recherché elegance that no man b 

the Englishman ever thinks of attaining, or, of course ever attains 
, 


His whole establishment, the perfection of costly simplicity—his tra 
velling chariot, an utterly unornamented affair, but mm whi 





eve could not discern anything to hang an observation upon 


this is the English idea of perfection. In 





his grooms, his horses, 





carriage. his establishment, the object of the perfectionist is not to 
dazzle; which is the foreiner’s obhect, and which the Englishman 
deems vulgar; but to defy any man hving to find fault with any 4 t 
of the entire. From this came the grav coats of his grooms, made 
with the finest skill of Stultz, his dark-bodied equipage, im whose 
niche Mercury himself might have acknowledged the mode! of ly 

ness and ease, and in whose exquisite varnish the Venus Calvpyx 


} { 


ated all her beauties without feeling the want of 





might have contemy 
her mirror. ‘The marquis of Hertford comprehends this state of af 


fairs; and anv one who has seen the resu!t of that noble person's 
studies in coachmen’s draperics and harness, will perceive at once 


the drift of our panegyrick, and that the noble marquis was not born 
in vain 

The Chevalier Williams was certainly not to be compared with 
the marquis. But he soared after him as high as his infenour genius 
suffered ; and his britchska, his two postillions, and his pair of grooms, 
not omitting a showy chevaleress m the mside, were for their ume 
among the most polished appendages of Brighton. His bills—but 
why should such things be mentioned in the same page with those 
“children of tire and otispring of the sun,” the eaquisites of Re 
gent-street '—amounted to some trifles above or below one hundred 
pounds a-week And this was merely in his private hours; for he 
was fond of society, now and then entertained handsomely, had a 
round of friendships not unworthy himself, and though never stoop- 
ing to the bon rivant, vet could shime at the head of his own sumip- 
tuous tables. In other instances he loved philosoplick returement, 
and devoted to the chevalieress and one or two other select frends, 
clever at ecarté, those hours for which the fashionable world pined 
But the fashionable world itself has its changes, and, one dav, a re- 
markably plain-dressed personage, but with a remarkably keen eve, 
and a hurriedly investigating countenance, alighted trom a passi! 
stage at the dour of the hotel, and inquired for the chevalier An 
interview followed, the particulars of which are burred im the most 
profound secrecy; but which ensued im the stranger's locking the 
door of the apartment on the oufsrde, and proceeding up stairs 
sans ceremone, tO an apartinent of Parnsian pomp, where, th- 
dulging herself with the delicious sea-view, lounged the chevalie 





ress in the veranda. She was a handsome woman, and was extreme- 





ly mdignant at the intrusion ‘The stranger attempted to explam, 


' 





but the lady would listen to no expianation, and was proceeding 
to cyect hun by manual process, when he told her in plam pro 
fessional la guage, that if she refused to let hun examine the apart- 
ment, he must lock her up too; that he had turned the kev upon 
her husband, whom he had arrested on a « harge of forgery to a large 


extent, and that the pair must put themselves en route lor London 


under his charge within the next half hour. ‘The poet sings, 
* Love t as alr, at of human tres, 





Waves lis while wings, and in a moment fles 








He never waved them more rap than at the sight of the Bow 
street officer's tres, for the first display of his warrant instantly d 


solved the connexion. The lady declared that she was simply the 


platontck aequamtance of the gentleman; that she had a husband 


of her own, from whom though temporarily parted, she had never 





thought of bemg divorced ; and that having had the honour of the 
chevaher’s trier dship tor but an extremely briel per od, she was de 

1 rmined not to risk her own pet ceo oltm d by stirriec an inch from 
the spot to follow him to yal. She observed that she even thought 
herself ill-used in not having been let sufficiently mto his confidence ; 


for she had, as she firmly protested, been led to think by his deela 
rations that he was overflowing with opulence 


The lady having thus cleared her conscience, and fortified her re 
putation, stood at the veranda to have the last indignant look at the 
*too lovely, too pertidious” platomek, whe had thus let Cupul’s 


The chevaher was whisked away 





wings put themselves mn 


m the first passing stage, with the officer at his side, to pre vent his 





experiencing the embarrassments ol a purseless hero on an I Ish 
neh-road; and the drama has « nded for the time tn his consignment 
to Newgate, under a long succession of charges of swindling 
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WESTERN ANTIQUITIES. 


Every day we see some account of discoveries made in different 
parts of the Unued States. Splendid caverns im Arkansas, rivalling 
the far-famed grotto of Antiparos ; petrified warnours and dogs 
among the Alleghany Mountains ; ruins of a magnificent city on the 
shores of the lakes; and many other wonderful things, have been 
brought to hight by men who see.n to have devoted their ume and 
means to such researches. Even in the county of St. Louts, there 
are many spots which are worthy of this kind of research We know 


t, on the River des Peres, at the distance of about seven 





miles from the e:tv, there are a number of graves, which, from all 
appearances, ser m to have existed there for centuries They are on 
1 high bluff, near whose base the stream passes; and from theu 
leneth, they would seem to be the tenements of men who were far 
» those of the present day On the shores of 


superiour in size t 


Marameck River, near the town of Fenton, there was an immense 


cemetery, contaming several thousand graves, all of them remarkably 
small, the largest not exceeding four feet m length. The cemetery 
is now enclosed and cultivated, so that the graves are no longer visi- 
ble We have seen several articles which were found m the field, 
having been overturned by the ploughshare. Among the articles 
were several pieces of earthenware, well glazed ; a small bowl of 
earthern, remarkably well executed, and particularly a lower jaw 
bone, m size that of a child two years old, but contaming the teeth 
of aman of forty. We were miormed that, before the cemetery was 
euclused and cultivated, there could be seen at many of the graves, 
head and foot-stoves, with inseriptions on them which none could 
understand St. Louis 








ommercial Bulletin 
PERSIAN WOMEN. 
¢ inculeated by Mahomet, the women are 


According to the doctrin 
ll society, but go about so little that a tra 





not only excluded from al 

veller might pass through the whole country, and not see a female 
face; as the Persians are, perhaps, even more jealous than the 
lurks. The Armenian, and other Chrisuan women living among 
them, are obliged to conform to Mahometan law tm this respect, and 
over their faces, and wrap up their figures in a large sort of domino, 
or feradece, mW the ime manner as the native women, or they would 
be insulted. So naturalized are the Christians to the customs, that 
it was the cause ol a creat disappointment to us npOon One occasion 
An Itahan doctor, who had been lately an Armenian, 
was polite enough to endeavour to induc 

face for our curiosity and amusement; but his efforts to persuade 
her that it would not be nproper, were mm Vain, 

sinoked a ka (t Persian hookah.) while we were im company 
with her, but kept itunder her veal ; in vain we told herit was unfar 
she should have the opportunity of seemg us through the little holes 
of ber dress, and that we could not be permitted the advant ige ol 
seeing her, even w her th ind’s consent She felt 1 would he 
extremely indecent to show her tace ; and we were oblywed to sa 
tisfy ourselves with t assurance of her hosband that se was not 
worth seernz, and the great prot lity that she would have acc: 


dentally dropped aside her veil, if she had any hopes of exciting our 
admiration 














or 
~i? 
"yr . J , 
THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 
THE KIND SPIRITS 
Who are the spirits watching by the dead’ 
Faith, from whose eyes a solemn hight us she 
And Hope, with far-off sunshine on the head 
he influence ef the dead is that of heaven 
To it a majesty of pewer is given, 
Working on earth with a diviner leaven 
lo them belongs all high and holy thought 
Phe mind, whose mighty empire they have wroug 
And grief, whose comfort was by angels bro 
And gentle Pitw comes, and brings with ber 
Those pensive dreams that thew own light conter 
Whale Love Slands watching Ov ti sepule ‘ 
ENVY 
The greatest flood has the soonest ebb; the sorest tempest the 
most sudden calm, the hettest love the coldest end vel tron 
the coepest desire often tunes ensues the deadliest late Aw 
man hed rather be envied for providence than pitied tor prox i 
lity Revenge harketh only at the stars, and spire spurns at t 
she ca ot reac An envious man wexet leg with the f ess of 
hos ne ours. Envy is the daughter of pide, the author of murder 
1 reve e, the begmner of seeret sedition, and the perpetyal tor 
rot virtue. Envy ts the filthy sediment of the soul: a wen 
al on, or quicksilver which consumeth the fle , 
the m ow of the bones 
SOKROW FOR THE DEPARTED 
i did not know till she was lost 
How much she was beloved 
She knows it mi that better world 
To which she is removed 
| feel as she had only sought 
Avain her native skies 
1 look upon the heaver mad seer 
lo meet her angel eves 
Pity, and love . amd ventic throne? 
For her sake, fill mv mind 
Thev are the only part of her 
Phat now ts left behind 
COMPORTS OF CHILDREN 
( not that man wretched, who, whatever else he suflers 0 
aim mtheted or pleasure demed, has a « for whom he hopes ‘ 
on whom he doats. Poverty may grind n to the dust, obscurnts 
may cast is darkest mantic Over lim, the song of the gay may be 
far f sown dwelling, lis face mav be unknown to his neh 
bours, and his voice mav be unheeded by those ame nyr when he 
dwells—even pain may rack his younts, and sleep may flee trom t 
it a but he has a gem, with which he wo ld not part for wealt 
defving computation, for fame filling a world’s ear, for the luxury of 
the highest health, or tor the sweetest ee thet ever sat pon a 


mortal s Cve 


THE TRUTH OF PRESENTIMENTS 


I felt my sorrow ere it came 
As storms are felt on hugh, 

Betore a single cloud denote 
Theu presence on the ky 


The heart has omens deep and trie 
That ask no aid trom words 
Like viewless musick from the hary 


With none to wake its chords 


Strange, subtle, are these mysterie 
And linked with unknown powe 
Marking mysterious links that bon 


The sprit world to ours 


THE WANTS OF OUR NATURE 


grest a portien of our tine ts occupied by the love and ples 


life, that few hours of leisure is allowed for reflection on the 





past, or meditation on the tuture From the moment we leave our 
pillow in the me g, we tod ourselves volved in a vortex of em 
plovine We are naked, and must be clothed we are thirsty, and 
must dy we are hungry, and nature demands food; we are the 
slaves of avarice—we aspire to power or pant after tame Wee 

ter with ardour to the lists; our memory brings pho more ol the 
past, than can aid us in the pursuit, and anticipation is ore pred 
olely by the light hopes of success, or the dark fear of fasture 


HOPES OF IMMORTALITY 


Strong as the death it masters, us the Lope 


Phat onward looks to unmortality 

Lat the frame per 80 the soul survive 
Pure, s ritual, and lovir 1 beliewe 

Phe grave exalts, nut separates, t tres 

That bold us im affection to eur kind 

1 will leok down trom yonder y r ak 

Watching and wa oe those I loved on ear 
Anxious in heaven, until they too are there 

1 will attend vour guardian angel's side 

And weep away your faults with holy tears 
our midnight shall be filled with solemn tho 
And when, at length, death brings vou t ‘ 

M it t welcome heard u I’ ‘ 


APFRC TION 


l sa weary and a wretched 

With nothing to redeem it but the he 
Affection, earth's great puriler, stirs 

(ur embers mito flame, and that ascer 

All finer natures walk thos bitter world 

hut tor a while, then heaven asks its own 


\ud we can but remember and regret 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE HANDSOME BOY OVER THE WAY. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ LAFITTE,” ETC 


On, there is a handsome boy, 
Merry as the month of May— 

He loves to sit—I don’t know why — 
In the window o’er the way. 

He traces pictures on the glass— 
I've seen him do it every day ; 

But not a moment lets he pass, 
Without peeping o'er the way. 


He goes to school at eight o'clock, 
And full four hours stays away ; 

But then, by twelve, he’s with his book, 
In the window o’er the way. 

I cannot tell, I'm sure I can't, 
Why, rather than be off at play, 

He loves to pencil-mark the sash 
Of that window o'er the way! 


At two, alas, he’s off again, 

(nd then he stays so long away, 
‘hat [ could wish *twould always rain, 
To keep him pris‘ner o'er the way 
saw him kiss a pretty girl, 
That pressed him in her arms at play— 
I hope it is a sister-pet 

Who's so familiar o’er the way ! 


- 


His eyes are black, and hers are blue— 
Perhaps he has a cousin—nay 
I would not wish to have it true, 
That that’s his cousin o'er the way! 
He studies very hard, I’m sure ; 
For, with his book, last holiday 
He did not turn a leaf an hour, 
So closely pored he o'er the way ! 


‘Tis more than half-past nine o’clock— 
He has not gone to school to-day ; 
Nor have I seen his laughing face 
In the window o’er the way 
He must be ill—I'm sure he is— 
And that is ugly Doctor Gray 
Hobbling up, so very fast, 
The granite steps across the way 


Tis now three long and dreary weeks, 
And, each forenoon, has Doctor Gray 
Entered the house, so silent now, 
With shutters closed, across the way 
He's better now—though very pale— 
iis sinile’s as sweet, though not so gay 
As when he used to sketch and read, 
And steal a glance across the way 


Our eyes just met—he kissed his hand, 
To whom, I'm sure, I cannot say! 
He lies upon a sofa now, 

Drawn to the window, o'er the way 
He's well, and, I think, handsomer 
I saw him walking out to-day, 

He raised his hat, and sweetly smiled, 
As I, by chance, glanced o’er the way 





The roguish boy! he struck his ball— 
I know it was not in the play— 
Right int’ the window where I sat, 
From the side-walk o'er the way 
The ball rolled round and round the floor, 
Then, harmless, at my feet it lay! 
\ gentle footstep caught my ear— 
“Twas the handsome boy from o'er the way ! 


Oh, fair he was, and very tall— 
I hiked him better every day 
But now he’s gone, the noble boy! 
From the window o'er the way 
He's far away to college, now— 
His sister ‘twas, he kissed in play— 
I hope he will not have a room 
Where there's a window o'er the way! 





SKETCHES OF PARISIAN MANNERS. 


THE POLICE SPY AND GENTLEMAN CONVICT. 





A TOUCH OF JUVENILE PHILOSOPHY 


Tur Chevalier de Rastignac was thinking of the destitute condi- 
tion of his young sisters, and the dubious progress of his love affair, 
while he balanced the respective advantages and inconveniences of 
the social system, when he encountered his friend Bianchon, a me- 
dical student, m the garden of the Luxembourg. 

* Where have you got that stern and sombre look 
student, as he passed his arm through his friend's, and led him to 


inquired the 


the broad avenue of orange-trees and statues in front of the palace 
*T am annoyed by unpleasant fancies,” 
«Of what kind are they ' asked the man of medicine. 
ean always tind a remedy for ideas.” 
‘How’ 
‘In yielding to them, to be sure.” 
You laugh,” observed Rastignac, “ without knowing at what 


replied the chevalier 


“We 


Have you ever read Rousseau '” 
** Certainly—who has not t” \| - 
* Then you must remember the passage where he asks his reader 


how he would act, if} he could make himself enormously rich by kill-| 
| ing, by his sole will and intention, and without quitting Paris, a man- 
'| darin of China.” 

| “ Of course,” rejoined Bianchon. 

** Well, what is your conclusion !” 

| ‘Nonsense! I have despatched my thirty-third mandarin already.” 
“A truce with joking,” added Rastignac. ‘‘ Come, now, if it 


were proved to you that the thing were practicable, and a motion of | 
t ” 





| 
| 


i the head were all that would be necessary, would you do i 
| Is your mandarin very old and decrepit? But—stuff! young 
|| or old, paralytick or robust, egad—no, I would not.” 
|, You are a noble fellow, Bianchon. But if you adored a woman 
|| to such a degree that your head was turned by your passion, and 
|| you were in want of money, bushels of money for her toilet, her 
|| equipage, and for all her caprices !” 
| But,” observed the student, “you first of all take away my rea- 
\| son, and then require me to decide rationally.” 
|} Well, Bianchon, I am crazy; cure me. I have two sisters, 
| who are angels in beauty, innocence, and candour—and I wish them 
|| to be fortunate, and beyond the reach of the vicissitudes of life 
'| Where and how can I procure two hundred thousand franes apiece 
|| for them between now and five years? ‘There are junctures in life, 
|| you know, where we must throw heavy stakes, and not waste our 
|| luck by winning cents.” 
| * But you are proposing the question that every one puts to him- 
self when he begins life, and you want to cut the Gordian knot with 
To act thus, my dear fellow, one must be an Alexander; 
I am contented with 


a sword. 
and if he fails in this, he is sent to the galleys. 
the humble lot in life I shall create for myself in the country, where, 
|| sheeplike, I shall imitate my father, and step into his shoes. Man's 
atfections can be satisfied within the smallest circle as completely as 


in the vastest circumference. Napoleon could not dine twice on the 
same day, nor could he have more mistresses than a student of me- 
dicine. 
feet, and the crown of the head ; 


| dred per annum, its intrinsick enjoyment is the same in every one of 


Our happiness, believe me, 1s bounded by the sole of our 
and, let it cost a million or a hun- 
The Chinese may live on for me.” 

“ Thank you, Bianchon, you have done me good ; 


| us 
we shall be al- 
ways friends.” 

“ Tell me, now,” 
Plantes, after hearing a lecture of M. Cuvier, * I just noticed Made- 
moiselle Michonneau and old Poiret, seated on a bench, and talking 


resumed the student, as they left the Jardin des 


with a gentleman who I remember to have seen about the Chamber 
of Peers at the trial of the ministers, and who appears to me very 
much like an agent of the police, in the disguise of an honest and 
respectable citizen living on his dividends. Let us watch that couple 
of our fellow-boarders ; I will tell you the reason one of these days 


Adieu, it is now four o'clock, and I must attend the anatomical class.” 


HOW TO BAIT A MANTRAP. 


Two days after this conversation, Monsieur Poiret and Mademoi- 
selle Michonneau were seated side by side, on a sunny bench in a 
solitary alley of the Jardin des Plantes, in earnest talk with the gen- 
tleman who was so fair an object of suspicion to the medical student 

** Mademoiselle,” remarked M. Gondureau, (which was the name 


of this worthy man,) ‘I cannot see how such scruples could be ex- 


cited in your mind. His excellency my lord the minister of the 
general police of the realm—" 

“Ha!” his excellency my lord the mimister of the general po- 
lice of the realm!” 

“ Ves, 
Gondureau 

Will it not appear improbable and absurd that M. Poiret, an old 


repeated Pouret 


his excellency interests himself in this business,” said 


clerk, and, doubtlessly, a man of citizenlike virtues, although abso- 
lutely destitute of ideas, should continue to listen to the pretended 
landholder of the rue de Bufion for an instant after he pronounced 
the word * police,” 
agent of the street* of Jerusalem beneath his disguise of a decent 
Anybody 
species to which M. Poiret 
a remark which has been 


and thus discovered the physiognomy of an 
g ) 


and respectable man’ Yet nothing was more natural 
will better understand the particular 


belonged in the great family of asses, after 
£ S 


| already made by certain curious observers, but which has never yet 


been publickly promulgated. ‘There is a pen-carrying nation, con- 
fined in the budget between the first degree of latitude where sala- 
ries of twelve hundred francs are produced, (a sort of administra- 
tive Greenland,) and the third degree where the warmer appoint- 
ments of from three to six thousand frances commence, where si- 
necures are acclimated, and where they abound, notwithstanding 
the difficulties of cultivation. One of the characteristick features 
which more plainly marks the narrow-minded weakness of these sub- 
altern officials, is a sort of involuntary, mechanical, and instinctive 
reverence tor this Grand Lama of every ministry, known to the su- 
bordinate by an illegible signature, and by the title of His excellency 
my lord the minister, six words which are equivalent to the I! Bon- 
docani of the ** Caliph of Bagdad,” and which, in the eyes of this 
grovelling set represent a power that is sacred, and from which 
there is no appeal. As the pope to christians, so my lord in his ad- 
ministrative functions ts infallible in the eyes of the underling; the 
splendour that emanates from him comrunieates itself to his acts, 
| to his words, to those even that are spoken in his name ; he covers 
everything with his embroidered mantle, and legalizes the transac- 
tions he commands; for his title of excellency, which attests the pu- 
rity of his intentions and the sanctity of his decrees, serves as a 
passport for the least admissible ideas. What these poor creatures 
| would never venture to do on their own account, they enlist soul 


| and bedy to accomplish as soon as the word Ars excellency is uttered ; 


bd The prefecture of police in Paris is situated in the Rue de Jerusalem. 


aa 
| for the departments have their passive obedience as well as the army. 
It is a system that stifles conscience, annihilates man, and ends, in 
| time, by adapting him, like a screw in a gimlet-hole, to the govern- 
| mental machine. Thus, M. Gondureau, who seemed to be a con- 
noisseur in men, promptly recognising in Poiret one of these efficient 
| automatons, caused his Deus ex machina, the talismanick syllables 
| of his excellency, to issue at the very nick of time, and unmasked 
his batteries to dazzle and confound Poiret, who seemed to be the 
male of Michonneau, and Michonneau who was decidedly the female 

| of Poiret. 
“From the instant that his excellency himself, his excellency my 
lord the... .. ! Ah! that’s quite a different matter,” remarked 

Poiret. 


** You hear the opinion of the gentleman in whose judgment you 
seem to place confidence,” rejoined the pretended proprietor, ad- 
| dressing himself to Mademoiselle Michonneau. ‘ Well, then, his 

excellency has now the completest conviction tliat the person call- 

ing himself Vautrin, your fellow-boarder in Madame Vanquer's 

house, is a fugitive convict from the Bagne* at Toulon, where he is 
| known by the name of the Death-Cheater.” 

“Ah! the Death-Cheater!” rejoined Poiret ; 
lucky if he has earned that name.” 

** Certainly,” 


“he must be very 
observed the agent; “this nickname is owing to 
his good fortune in not losing his life in the many most audacious 
This man, you see, is 
very dangerous to society, and possesses qualities which render 
him extraordinary. His conviction, eyen, was calculated to do him 
infinite honour among his comrades 

“Ts he an honourable man, then 


enterprises in which he has been concerned 


” 


asked Poiret 
* After his fashion. He agreed to take upon his own shoulders a 
crime committed by another. It was a forgery by a young Italian, 
his cousin, who was a desperate gambler, but has since enlisted in 
the military service, where he has conducted himself remarkably 
well.” : 

* But if his excellency the minister of police is certain that M 
Vaugrin and the De ath-Cheater are identical, what occasion has he 
for my assistance '” asked Mademoiselle Michonneau. 
“Ha! yes,” said Poiret—** if, in fact, the minister, as you have 





done us the honour to inform us, has any certainty 


“Certainty 1s not the term; he only suspects. I will explain the 


affair to you. Jacques Collin, surnamed the Death-Cheater, has the 
entire confidence of the three bagnes, who have appointed him their 
agent and banker. ‘This sort of business is very profitable to him, 
and it always requires a marked man, and one of consideration.” 
‘‘Ha! ha! do you take the joke, mademoiselle interrupted 


** The gentleman calls him a man of mark, because he has 


Pan 


Poiret 
been branded.” 

‘* This pretended Vautrin,” continued the agent, “takes charge 
of the funds of messieurs the galley-slaves, puts them out to ad- 
vantage, and holds them to the order of such as find means to escape ; 
or for the benefit of their families, when they will them away; or for 
their mistresses, when they draw upon him in their name.” 

* Their mistresses '—you mean to say their wives?” asked Poiret 

‘No, sir. It is very rarely that the galley-slave takes the trouble 
of going through the ceremony of marriage.”’ 

«Oh, dear!’ exclaimed Poiret. ‘* What a state of morals! His 
excellency is perfectly ght not to tolerate such shocking persons 
Since you have the honour of a personal acquaintance with that 
eminent personage, and, as you appear to me to be influenced by ex- 
tremely plulanthropick sentiments, it is your duty to make him ac- 
quainted with the immoral conduct of such persons, as they show 
so bad an example to the rest of society.” 

* But, 
galleys as models of the moral virtues.” 


my good sir, the government does not send them to the 





* Very true ; 
« Allow the gentleman to proceed, my dear creature,” said Made- 
moiselle Michonneau 


but, sir, permit me 


** You understand me, mademoiselle,”’ continued M. Gondureau 
‘Tt is a great object for the government to put its hand upon an illegal 
bank, which, by all accounts, great value. The 


Peath-Cheater invests considerable sums, not only as receiver of 


must be of very 


the money and effects possessed by his comrades, but also as trustee 





of the cash acquired by the society of Ten Thousand 
“* What ? “ten thousand 


cried Pouret, in great agitation ; 
robbers 

“No. The Society of Ten Thousand is an association of distin- 
guished thieves and sharpers, who never concern themselves in any 
This partnership is composed 
of all the most notorious swindlers and rogues who come under the 
jurisdiction of the Assize Court. They know the code by heart, and 
take especial care that the penalty of death shall never be applicable 
and confidential ad- 
This man, by means of his immense resources, has created a 


operation under ten thousand frances 


to their cases. Collin is their man of business, 
viser 
police of his own, and a most extensive circle of connexions, which 
Although 
we have surrounded him with our spies now for more than a year, 
His purse and 
his talents are constantly employed to strengthen vice, to furnish 


he has contrived to invest with an impenetrable mystery 
we have never yet been able to discover his secrets 


opportunities for crime, and to kee p on toot an army of scamps, be- 
The appre- 
confiscation of his funds, 
Therefore, his 

business has become an affair of state, comprising certain serious 

questions of policy, calculated to be of great service and honowr to 
| all who co-operate in its success. You, sir—you yourself might be 
| again employed in the administration, and be made secretary to @ 


tween whom and society there is an incessant warfare 
hension of the Death-Cheater, and the 


would be like laving the axe to the root of the tree 


* The Bagne, or Gallies at Toulon, Brest, and Marseilles. 
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commissary of police—a function which would not interfere with | young hearts to the cold and lagging forms of ceremony. The romance of | 
i 


your receipt of your present retiring pension.”” 

“ But why,” inquired Mademoiselle Michonneau, “does not the 
Death-Cheater abscond with his treasure *”’ 

* Because,” replied the agent, ‘“‘ wherever he went, he would be 
traced by a person employed to kill him. Besides, a chest of money 
like his is not carried off like a pretty girl of fortune. Moreover, 
Collin is a spark incapable of such a proceeding. He would think 
himself dishonoured by it.” 

“* Sir,”’ said Poiret, “ you are right; he would be altogether dis- 
honoured.” 

* But all this does not explain why you don’t go at once and open- 
ly, and seize his person,” remarked Mademoiselle Michonneau 

** Well, mademoiselle, I will resume the explanation of our mo- 
tives. But,” said he, in a whisper, ** prevent your friend from in- 
terrupting me, or we shall never come to a conclusion. The old 
fellow must be very rich to get people to listen to him. The Death- 
Cheater, when he came here, disguised himself in the skin of an 
honest man, and assumed the character of one of our good citizens of 


Paris ; he took up his abode in a boarding-house without any fuss or | 
bustle ; ah! he is aman of genius, and not to be caught like a | 


young hand ; besides, M. Vautrin is a man of substance, and car- 
ries on a very considerable business. If the minister, after arresting 
M. Vautrin, should, by any chance, have pitched upon the wrong 
man, he would bring all the mercantile interests of Paris on his 
back, and array publick opinion against him. The prefect of police 
totters in his seat, and has many powerful enemies. Should an er- 
rour be committed, those who want his place would avail themselves 
of the publick outery and the force of the opposition, to turn him 
out. Therefore, we must identify our man. You remember, Cog- 
niard was discovered by a lady.” 

“Yes; but she was a pretty one,’ 
Michonneau, with much vivacity 

**No woman can have any influence with the Death-Cheater,” 


* interrupted Mademoiselle 


said the agent. ‘ He studiously avoids them 

** But I do not see how I can serve your views in the affair,” said 
she, “‘even supposing I would consent to do it for two thousand 
trancs.”’ 

“ Nothing would be easier,” replied he. ‘TI will supply you with 
a phial containing a mixture that will produce an attack having all 
the symptoms of apoplexy, but without any of itsdanger. The pre- 
paration can be taken, indifferently in wine or coffee. You will in- 
stantly have him laid upon a bed, and his coat and waistcoat 
removed, as if to see that he was not dead. Directly you are alone 
with him you must give him a smart slap on the shoulder; and, presto! 
the letters with which he was branded will immediately appear on 
the surface of the skin.” 

‘* But that’s nothing—a mere trifle,” said Poiret. 

“*Well, do you consent '’’ asked M. Gondureau of the old maid 

‘* But, my dear sir,” said Mademoiselle Michonneau, if no letters 
should show themselves, shall I be entitled to the two thousand 


Par 


francs 

“No.” 

‘** What then shall be my indemnity for my risk and trouble ?” 

* Five hundred francs.” 

“Todo a thing of this kind for so little! The thing is all the 
same in conscience ; and | have my conscience, sir, to calm.” 

**[ declare to you, sir,’ interposed Pouret, * that mademoiselle 
has a great deal of conscience, and that she 1s, besides, a very amia- 
ble person, and understands almost everything.’ 

“Come, now,” rejoined Mademoiselle Michonneau, “give me 
three thousand francs if it turns out to be the Death-Cheater, and 
nothing if he 1s only a plain citizen.”’ 

** That will do!’ exclaimed Gondureau ; * but only on condition 
that the affair is settled to-morrow.” 

** Not so soon as that, my dear sir. I must consult my confessor 
tirst.”" 

** A cunning one !"’ said the agent to himself, as he rose. “ Adieu 
ull to-morrow ; and if anything urgent occurs, come to the Petite 
Rue St. Anne, at the extremity of the court of the holy chapel 
There is but one door beneath the arch, and there ask for M. Gon- 
dureau.”’ 

As Bianchon returned from M. Cuvier’s lecture, his ears were 
struck with the singular epithet of the * Deaih-Cheater ;* and he 
heard the ** that will do,” of the famous chief of the preventive police 


(Te be concluded tn our nezt.) 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


ELOPEMENTS. 

Ovr paragraph upon this subject, in the number before the last, 
seems to have excited quite a sensation, judging by the number of 
communications we have received in relation to it. As we are much 
puzzled by the diversity of opinion among the writers, we do Lot 
know how we can better answer the end they had in view in writing 
to us, than by laying as many of their letters before our readers as 


we have room for in our present number. 


NUMBER ONE 


How could you, dear Mr. Editor, hold up to ridicule the only feat of ro- 


mantick spirit that lingers in society, in these days of commonplace. A 
match of true-love can never be fairly tested as such, unless a lover be wil- 
ling to brave the resentment of hot-headed brothers, duenna-|ike aunts, and 
meddling cousins to the fiftieth degree of relationship,and snatch his mistress 
in her blanke:-shaw! and bonnet-de-nwit, from a basement-house halcony— 
the only kind of dwelling in which a heart of taste and sensibility would 
deign to reside in the city. [know wel! that as wealth begins to accumau- 
late among us, people think that a lawyer is as necessary as a priest in Knit- 
ting the sacred bonds of matrimony. ut I hate a lawyer—and, indeed, m- 


deed, Mr. Editor, you are all wrong in wishing to bind down the impulses of | miles, it 1s not over one and a half 


early youth is, after all, a natural instinct, which is not less likely to guide 
us to happiness than the vaunted reason of riper years , and the Lydia Lan- 
guish of the play, was, in my opinion, anything but the silly girl which some 
consider her, when she sought to establish an empire over the heart of a 
husband, by giving the highest proof of confidence to a lover, and eloping 
with one, who, disregarding the sneer of withings, and the chilling forms of 


the everyday ceremonial, would make her his wife after a fashion that proved | 


that she, and she only, was ali in all to a heart delicate, susceptible, and 
disinterested as herown. At least, so, at seventeen, thinks your constant 
reader, AURELIA BEVERLEY 


NUMBER Two. 


Dear MIRROR— You're right—by Jove, you're all right! I was startled a 
little by the first part of your paragraph ; but, i'faith, there was the right 
Spirit in the middie of it. I showed it to Sue—dear, dark, soul-eyed Sue 
It took with her mightily. I have provided myself with a patent pocket ex- 
tensible India-rubber rope-ladder, at Mr. Smith's, in Chatham-street, and 
we are off this very evening. Set me down for two extra copies of the Mir- 
ror, and expect soon a thumping piece of wedding-cake from 

Yours, faithfully, POR SHORT 


NUMBER THREE 


Sir—l learned, for the first time, from your last Saturday's paper, that 
eloping was a branch of the fine arts, to which I have generally considered 
your paper devoted. As your paragraph has lost me one of my best tenants 
—a rich widow lady, with a large family of daughters, residing in one of my 
basement houses, in ———street, | must decline receiving it farther 

Your obedient servant, --- 


NUMBER FOUR. 


A mother would fain thank the editor of the Mirror for the gentle, but 
well-applied satire, with which the indiscretion of the young, and the med- 
dling notice of their follies by those who should know better, is rebuked in 
last Saturday's paper. Her feelings wonld prompt her to add more, but it 
would, perhaps, be presumptuous in one so wholly inexperienced in such 
communications as this, to allude to more than the general tone of the arti- 


cle, and point out the parts which she would more especially praise 8 
' 


NUMBER FIVE. 


Every man knows his own business best, but if feeble imitations of Wash- 
ington Irving and the Spectator, applied to characters and incidents such as 
every man of sense knows seldom or never occur among us, 1s thought wor- 
thy the readers of the Mirror, the editor entertains a meaner wea of their 
taste and capacity than does your old correspondent, ALETHES 


NUMBER SIX 


It is a good idea of yours, Mr. Editor, and very happily carried out, to re 
vive the Queen-Anne and Salmagund) style of hitting off the tollies of so- 
ciety ; but—pardon me—have you not missed a figure in touching upon mat 
ters of such common occurrence, and familiar newspaper comment, that it 
iS impossible for any ingenuity to impart novelty to them! A word to the 
wise, etc. From your frend and well-wisher, AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 


NUMBER SEVEN 


Ever consistent with itself, and studious of promoting the cause of good 
taste, good-feeling, and just principle, a parent and a father would, in this 
brief line, express the satisfaction winch he received from the well-meant 
and well-put jeu d’espritin the last number of the Mirror tT. 8 


NUMBER EIGHT 
To THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR 


Sir—You will please to stop my paper. I don’t understand your blowing 
hot and blowing cold in the same breath, as vou did in the paragraph about 
runaway matches, in the last number. You first object to giving publicity to 
such matters, and, immediately afterward, proceed, with the coolest assur 
ance, to amuse your readers by calling their attention to the private affairs 
of a certain Mr. Milky, whose peculiarities might have escaped general ob 
servation if you had not chosen to drag them from so obscure a paper as the 
Hoaxtown Chromcle, to make him ridiculous in your own columns. By 
erasing my name, therefore, from your subscription-list, you will gratify an 
admirer of consistency, and your obedient servant, es 


NUMBER NINE 


Mr. Comewatch, the celebrated professor of three hundred and sixty-five 
arts and sciences, offers his best thanks to the editor of the Mirror, for the 
siv, but effectual puff given in the last number, to Mr. C.’s new plan of in 
structions in the art of leaping from windows and balconies. Mr. C., profes. 
sor, etc. etc., takes the hberty of enclosing a ticket for the class just formed, 
which will admit the bearer to the full course 


We conclude this precious correspondence with the following 
extract from a reply to us, of three columns, in the last number of 
the Humbugick Aurora and Hoaxtown Chronicle 


“ We can tell this bitter and rancorous journal, the New-York Mirror, that 
our labours will live, in the estimation of the benevolent and the just, long 
after its malicious page has becn again consigned to the obscurity from which 
this notice may temporarily raise it—raise it only to expose. Our circulation 
is rapidly approaching to two millions, which, with our new patent press, 
we can strike off in as many hours, and the refutation of its infamous sian 
der upon our penny-a-liners will be circulated by expresses on land and wa- 
ter, throughout the world. We would hint to this precious pretender to cor 
rectness of fashionable intelligence, that we cannot be possibly mistaken 
with regard to our reports of what Is going on in elegant circles, Inasmuch 
as several ladies of distinction, moving amid the most exciusive salons, 
alike inthe new world and the old, are in the closest correspondence with 
this pournal, and no movement can be made by the elite without our obtam 
Ing the earliest and most minute intelligence Enough for the present, how 
ever—we seldom like to speak of ourselves.” 





THE ROTUNDA OF THE CAPITOL. 
Washington City, Office Howse of Representatives, Fed. 5, 1838 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: 


“Tl read, with much interest, the “ Rough notes of a visit to Washington,” 
of “1. v. w.”" to your last, and, were the Mirror merely one of those ephe- 
meral publications which is once read, and then turned over to the account 
of waste paper. I should not have undertaken to correct a few inaccuracies 
of yo correspondent , but, knowing that your periodical ts generally pre 
to he—at the end of each year, 


served by your subscribers—as itis worthy 
in good, stiff boards,” with * Russia back and corners,” I cou 
science, suffer this magnificent capitol to be handed down to your readers of 
after days, as containing “carvings in wood'” in its rotunda A foreigner 
upon reading the des« ription, wou d exciaim * Vankee parsimony is appa 
rent in all the works of the Americans, here have they, after expending 
milhons upon their publick buildings and grounds, descended to the pitiful 
economy of placing wooden Images in the grand rotunda of their capitol a 


I not, in con 


The carvings, which vour correspondent mistook for wood, are chiseiled 
from the solid blocks of stone of which the rotunda itself is formed, and they 
were formed, by the several artists whose work they are, after the rotunda 
was built. In relation to one of them, there is an anecdote, the truth of 
which, many eve-witnesses here can vouch for. In cutting the one repre 
senting the treaty of Penn with the Indians, over the north door, the artist 
placed upon the head of William Penn the fierce, three-cornered cocked hat 
of oldentime. When it was exhibited to the publick eve, the idea of a Qua- 
ker with a cocked hat on struck every one, as may well be supposed, as rt 
diculous, and the artist cut off the orginal head, and substituted the one 
which the figure of Penn now wears beneath the venerable broad brim more 
becoming the sobnety and dignity of the man and the occasion. The capitol 
and president’s house are not of white marble, as your ¢ orrespondent af 
firms, but of sandstone, painted white. 1 would, however, that he were cor 


| rect in this matter—but I go for correct description The distance between 
| the capitol and presidential mansion ts a matter of very little importance 


except to the committee on enrolled bills, about midnight on the third of 
March, every odd vear, when the president is too sick to attend at the cap! 
tol—still, as | am correcting errours, | may as well say, that, instead of two 

’ 


SCRAPS BY MISS LANDON. 


LIFR's BEGINNINGS 


Few know of life's beginnings —men behold 
The goal achieved. The warriour, when his sword 
Flashes red triumph in the noonday's sun ; 
The poet, when his lyre hangs on the palm ; 
The statesman, when the crowd proclaim his voice, 
And mould opinion on his gifted tongue 

They count not life's first steps, and never think 
Upon the many miserable hours 

When hope deferred was sickness to the heart 
They reckon not the battle and the march, 
The long privations of a wasted youth ; 

They never see the banner till unfurled 

What are to them the solitary nights, 

Past pale and anxious by the sickly lamp 

Till the young poet wins the world at last, 

To listen to the musick lone his own’ 

The crowd attend the statesman’'s fiery mind, 
That makes their destiny ; but they do not trace 
Its struggle, or its long expectancy 

Hard are life's early steps ; and, but that youth 
Is buoyant, confident, and strong in hope, 

Men would behold its threshold, and despair 


WAKING DREaMs 


Ah! waking dreams, that mock the day 
Have other ends than those 

That come beneath the moonlight ray, 
And charm the eyes they close 


The vision, colouring the night, 
id bloom and brightness wakes, 
Banished by morning's cheerful heht, 
Which brightens what it breaks 


But dreams, which fill the waking eve 
With dee per spe ls than sleep, 

When hours unnumbered pasa us by ; 
From such we wake and weep 


We wake, but not to sleep azar 
The heart has lost its youth ; 

The morning leht that wakes us then 
Cold, calm, and stern—1a truth 


LOVE 


There was an evil in Pandora's box 

Beyond all other ones, yet it came forth 

In guise so lovely, that men crowded round 

And sought it as the dearest of all treasure 

Then were they stung with madness and despair 
Hieh minds were bowed in alyect misery 

The hero trampled on hes laurell’d crown, 

While gemus broke the lute it waked no more 
Young maidens, with pale cheeks, and faded eyes, 
Wept till they died. Then there were broken hearts 
Insanity and Jealousy, that feeds 

Unto satiety, vet loathes its food ; 

Smee, digeme its own grave; and Hate 
Unquenchable and deadly ; and Remorse 

The vulture feeding on its own life-blood 

The evil’s name was Love—these curses seem 
His followers for ever 





FAREWELL 


We do not know how much we love, 
Until we come to leave 
An aged tree, a common flower 
Are things o'er which we grieve 
There 1s a pleasure im the pain 
That brings us back the past again 


We linger while we turn away, 
We cling while we depart ; 

And memories, unmarked ull then 
Come crowding on the heart 

Let what will lure our onward way 


Farewe!l's a bitter word to say 


VAIN REGRETS 
And she, too—that beloved child, was gone 
Life’s last and loveliest ink There was her place 
Vacant beside the hearth—he almost dreamed 
He saw her still-—so present was her thought 
Then some slight thing reminded him how far 
The distance was that parted her and him 
Fear dwells around the absent—and our love for 
Such grows all too anzions, too much filled 
With vain regrets, and fond inquetudes 
We know not love till those we lovedepart 


RARLY DREAMS 


Oh! never another dream can be 
Lake that early dream of ours, 

When the fairy, Hope, lay down like a child 
And ele pt amed opening flowers 


Little we recked of our coming years 
We fancied them just what we chose 

For, whatever life's after lights may be 
It colours its first from the rows 


PHILOSOPHY 


Which was the true philosopher ’?—the sace, 

Who, to the sorrows and the crimes of life 

Gave tears——or he who laughed at all he saw 

Such mockery is bitter, and yet post 

And Heaven well knows the cause there is to weer 
Methinks that life 1s what the actor is 

Outside there is the quaint and gibing mask , 
Beneath, the pule and careworn countenance 


LIFR'S GIFTS 


Life's best gifts are bought dearly Wealth is won 
By vears of toil, and often comes too late ; 

With pleasure comes satiety ; and pomy 

Ix compassed round with vexing vanities 

And genius, earth's most glorious gift, that 

When all beside is perished in the dust 

How bitter is the suffering it endures ! 

How dark the penalty it exacts ' 
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EXCERPTS. 





THE PRICE OF FAME 

In one of the most orginal and thoughtful works of our day, it is 
said—* ltisa fatal gift; for, when possessed tn its highest quality and 
strength, what has it ever done for its votaries 7? Waat were all those 
yreat poets of whom we talk somuch! what were they in their lifetime ’ 
Vie most miserable of their species depressed, doubtiul, obscure ; or 
iavolved in petty quarrels, and petty persecutions ; often unappreci- 
sted, utterly uninfluential, beggars, flatterers of men unworthy of their 
recoymuon What a train of disgusttul incidents, what a record of 
degrading circumstances, is the life of a great poet!’ This is too true 
cpieture ; still, what does it prove, but that this earth is no home for 
tue more spiritual part of our nature—that those ae stined to awaken 
our highest aspirations, and our tenderest syinpatiies, are victims rae 
ther than votaries of the divine light within them? They gather from 
sorrow emotions ; they repeat of hope but its noblest 
visions; they look on nature with an earnest love, which wins the 
power of making her hidden beauty visible; and they reproduce the 
passionate, the true, and the beautiful. Alas! they themselves are not 
what they paint; the low want subdues the lofty will; the small and 
present vanity interferes with the far and glorious aun; but still moos 
something to have looked beyond the common sphere where they were 
fated to struggle. They paid in themselves the bitter penalty of not 
realizing their own ideal ; but mankind have to be thankful for the gen- 
erous legacy of thought and harmony bequeathed by those who were 
Fame is bought by happiness. 


its sweetest 





among ¢ arth’s proscribed and miserable 


EARLY YOUTH AND OLD AGE 


There are in existence two periods when we shrink from any great 
viewsitude-—early youth andoldage. la the midéle ot life, we are m- 
different to change ; for we have discovered that nothing is, in the end, 
so good or so bad as it at first appr ared We know, moreover, how to 
recommodate ourselves to circumstances ; and enough of exertion 1s 
still left in us to cope with the event. Butage is heart-wearned and 
tempest-torn it is the crumbling cenotaph of fear and hope ! Where- 
fore should there be turmoil for the few, and evening hours, when all 
They see their shadow fall upon the grave 
Youth is not less averse from 





they covet 1s repose? 
ind need butto be at rest beneath! 
change; but that is from exagveration of its consequences—tor all 
seems to the young so important, and so fatal. They are timid, be- 
cause they know not what they tear; hopeful, because they know not 
what taev expect Despite them garety of confidence, they yet dread 
the first plunge into life’s unfathomed deep 
BEAUTY 

Hegrietta's was a style of beauty uncommon in England—a bright 
and sunny brunette, the soft brown of whose shin was warmed by the 
richest erimson that ever flushed a cheek with a whole summer of 
roses, While her lip was of scarlet —the dewy coral has tts freshness, 
but conveys not its brightness. Her hair floated unbound in long soft 
tresses, and her tall figure was almost concealed by a white damask 
robe, fastened loosely at the waist, but leaving that graceful outline 
which reveals the most exquisite proportion! No wonder that the eye 
dwelt upon her with mingled pride and tenderness ; yet was it a face 
that might cause affection many an anxious hour, for there was mind 
in that lofty and clear forehead, heart in the warm and flushed cheek 
and what are mind and heart to Woman, but fairy gifts, for whose pos- 
session a grievous price will be exacted. 


BUSINESS, 


After all, there is nothing hke business for enabliag us to get through 
our weary existence. The intellect cannot sustain its sunshine-flight 
long ; the flagging wing drops tothe earth. Pleasure palls, and idleness 1s 


” 


** Many gathered miseries in one name 


But business cets over the hours without counting them. [It may be 
very tired at the end, still it has brought the day to a close sooner than 
anything else 


AN EXQUISITE. 


On the other side was Lord H-—,a slight, fair young man, dressed 

oh, ye gods !-—invention enough for an epick must have gone to com- 
plete that toilette! lt involved the peace of mind of ‘a whole sex of 
queens ;”" 1t was too destructive, and such Lord H-— felt himself to 
be : his voice to a wornan took 4 tone of tender pity, as if he compas- 
sionated his conquests. He never talked about anything but him- 
self; because he was persuaded that, in so doing, he chose the most 
attractive subject to his listeners. His horse, his dog, bis everything 
that was his, had a peculiar charm, from the mere fact of belonging to 
him. He was clever, and yet did the most absurd things, only because 
he beheved that Aw doing them redeemed the absurdity. 


COQUETERY 
There is a cruelty in feminine coquetry, which is one of nature's 
contradictions, Formed of the softest materials—of the gentle smile 
and the soothing word, yet nothing can exceed its utter hard-hearted- 
NERS 
order: it sacrifices all sense of right, all kindly feelings, all pity, for 
the sake of a transient triumph. 


Who rests content with the present’ None. We have all deep 
within us a craving for the future In childhood we anticipate youth ; 
m youth manhood ; in manhood old age ; and to what does that turn, 
but to a world beyond our own? From the very first, the strong belief 
is nursed within us; we look forward and forward, till that which was 
desire grows faith. The to come is the universal heritage of mankind ; 
and he claims but a small part of his portion who looks not beyond the 
grave 


TRUTH 


| have heard much of the beauty of truth ; but it us a beauty no one 
hikes to look upon. To find it out, is only to find that you have been 
duped in every possible manner ; and to hear it, 1s only to havea friend 
give way to his temper, and say something disagreeable to you 


LOVE OF MONEY 


| exceedingly recret that I do not, cannot, force myself to love mo- 
ney It is the most secure source of enjoyment of which our nature 
is capable. It is tangible and present, itis sulject to no imagimary 
miseries; it goes on increasing ; tis a joy forever. It exercises both 
bodily and mental faculties in its acquit is Satisfaction to the 
{ encouragement to the future * For merev's sake, stop! 
if you go on much farther with this eulogium, you will send me away 
a confirmed miser.”” * No such good luck; the miser, like ¢ 
must be born. [tis not to be acquired without an original vocation 


j it 
ition ; at 








past, ¢ 





poet, 





DREss 


Coin- 
they think that finer 


It is, after all, full dress that is the test of the gentlewoman 
mon people are frightened at an unusual toilette 


Its element is vanity, of the coldest, harshest, and most selfish | 


clothes deserve finer manners, forgetting that any manner, to be good, | 


must be that of every day 


SELECT ESSAYS. 


VAGARIES IN THE LIFE OF A BACHELOR. 
* Oh, who would inhabit this bleak world alone '" 


I rear | have not fulfilled my destiny. There is something 
within me which tells me that I was born to be a married man. My 
mother has often mentioned that, when I had seen only a twelve- 
mouth, all my young atlecuons were lavished upon a little waxen 
duleinea of a doll, which had nothing about it to kindle adimiration, 
except false hair, paint, and great patience under Injuries As | in- 
creased in stature, I well recollect that little solicittauion was ever 
necessary to induce me to bestow the common tokens of aijection 
upon the little demoiselles which always beset the path of a school- 
boy. At the age of sixteen, I had been at different umes desperately 
in love with tour cousins, taking into account all the collateral 
branches of our family; five young ladies, much older than myself, 
who were engaged, and, to my great chagrin, soon marred ; two 
preceptresses of academies, besides having many other flitting pas- 
sions, of just consequence enough to be engraved upon bark, and 
numerous enough to disfigure all the trees in my father’s door-yard 
Thus far, | had led an enamoured life, without having ever ventured 
to speak But then, I confided much m the language of the eyes 
Whenever a wandering female orb happened to beam in vacancy on 
me, I was perfectly planet-struck with its truant rays , and if, per- 
chance, | was spoken to, ho crimson dye ever stood m deeper or 
firmer colours than the bright blush that mantled my face in its 
whole length and breadth. Being made the reciprent of these for- 
tuitous bounties, I assumed it as a postulate, that a nascent aflection 
had taken root in the heart of each bestower, and my peace of mind 
was thus constantly broken I went so far, im one instance, as tu 
open a correspondence with a very pretty school-girl, and we con- 
sututed a hollow log the receptacle of our mtlammatory epistles 
But the first cold day created a demand for our post-box ; and our 
loves and the log, being of like combustible and perishable maternal, 
were both soon reduced to an impalpable powder 

By the time I became twenty-one and a schoolmaster, I felt my- 
self to be ina critical condition. Being in a primeval village, and 
next to the clergyman in rank and consequence, | laid aside my 
shamefacedness, and became quite familiar with the fair. 1 was 
once on the eve of offering my hand, yes, that hand which had often 
come in rude contact with most of the ears between the ages of tour 
and fourteen, in a space full four miles square, was now about to be 
affectionately tendered to the square’s daughter. ‘The occasion that 
called for this burst of feelmg was a conjoint ball and slergh-nde ; 
the time near spring, about Valentine's day ; and, as for the weather, 
the skies they wept over us. I drove my landlord's horse, and he 
knew only the way to the mill. Whether he supposed that | earned a 
grist, or that my lady's heart was like the nether millstone, or that I 
should have occasion to suspend one from my neck, | know not; 
but as we approached the turning-off place, | being m child-like ig- 
norance of his habits and intentions, the animal suddenly deseribed 
a right angle, literally ** dodging the question” just as | was on the 
point of popping it We were thrown, of course, at a most interest- 
ing period of lite, upon a cheerless world, and our aromatick affec- 
tions served only to season a little lagoon of suow-broth by the way- 
side. ‘This incident east a chill over every like rmsing emotion for 
an indefinite period, and proved to be a forerunner of the many tan- 
talizing disasters that have oftentimes since snatched the marriage 
cup from my lips, just as I was on the point of tasting it 

‘That I continue in my present lonely condition, ts not because I 
cannot make an impression. So far from this, whenever | approach 
woman, | have the most irrefragible proof in her sudden reserve, her 
embarrassed manner, the struggles of her warring emotions, and the 
swift coursing of the blood in her face, like alternate sunshine and 
cloud over a corn-field, that she entertains for me a latent and deep 
passion. With others of my sex she seems at ease, gay, social, 
cheerful and indifferent. My age has long been a secret; yet trom 
the laudable energy with which sundry of the fair have prosecuted 
their inquiries, | am satisfied that, as a part of myself, 1t is a subject 
of deep solitude. But this [ regard not an obstacle. No. The dit- 
ficulty with me is, Tam a doomed man. With ardent hopes and 
high aspirations for the married state—with every quality to make 
woman happy, and myself adored—there is stull an evil gemus—a 
demon—that binds me and erpples me the moment I undertake to 
enter the healing pool of wedlock. [am struggling, not under moral, 
but matrimonial inability. I verily believe that the sins of the first 
bachelor that ever lived are imputed to me, and that I have sinned 
and fallen im his transgressions. | am descending, single, into the 
vale of years, and [ cannot put off the old man. I have unbibed 
strong prejudices against wrinkles, even in my coat, for fear they may 
next mvade my face. I have a vivid recollection of ten leap-years— 
ten years of woman's jubilee—in which freedom was given to the 
restrained manners of the fair, and their ransomed aticcuions wert 
permitted to seek their home—theu native home—in the breast of 
manhood. Yet, in solitary grandeur, | have survived them all 

My present position 1s wholly wrreconcileable with the known laws 
of nature, and my constitutional adaptations. I have lived but for 
woman. Year after year have | obeyed the sound of the church- 
going bell, and while pretending to listen attentively, and to be 
deeply affected, I have peeped through my fingers tll purblind. 1 
have been told, in many a sound discourse, to set my affections on 
things above, but they never would ascend higher than the female 
galleries. ‘Time after time have I lonered and lugered when con- 
gregations have separated, and, perhaps, watched i some shop-door 
to join the object of my temporary passion, secure from the gaze of 
the thick crowd. I have ogled and caught side-ylances of the fair, 
tll my frends feared I had acquired an inveterate squint. I have 
often commenced the study of astronomy, but whenever mv eve 
wandered to the yewelled heavens, I was reminded of eyes like the 
stars, or of some terrestnal eynosure, which wholly discomfited my 
thoughts. ‘The milky-way suggested a galaxy of earth-born beauty ; 
the zones bronght to mind the goddcss of grace , and the belts of 
Jupiter were synonymous with the girdle of Venus. I attempted 
mineralogy, and so long as crystals, and Derbyshire spar, and gems 
were kept out of sight, I made good proticiency—though | confess 
I nevercould see a specimen of rock submitted to the action of fame 
and the blow-pipe, without thinking of the frequent combustions of 
In geology, with its mastodons, plesiosauri, mega- 
hern, hzard tribes and bowlders, I have taken much satisfaction ; 
vet I did not lke the idea of central fires ever cooling ; neither could 
I dwell geologically upon the Mesaick account of the creation, be- 
cause my mind would inevitably become lost in the remembrance of 








my own heart 


the story of earth's first and fairest daughter, and Milton's desenp-.. 


tion of her. Botany, also, | found wholly impracticable, with its 
two-lips, and lady's slippers, and pinks, and roses, and thorns. I 
even lost my mother tongue, and could speak only.in the * language 
of the flowers." My mind was converted into a complete Flora’s 
Dictionary. Almost despairing, I betook myself to the dry learning 
of the law. One of the first titles to which my attention was di- 
rected, was that of ** Husband and Wife,” together with a treatise 
on the * Domestick Relations,’ which gave rise to so many tender 
associations incompatible with dry abstractions, that my confidence 
of success was much shaken. But when I came to read of suits, and 
declarations, and protestations, things were brought to a crisis at 
once, and I fled for refuge to theology. ‘There I met with no better 
success ; I never could pronounce divinity im the singular; angels 
would be of flesh and blood, and scripture female names converted 
the resi of the page intoa blank. When I read, even in the book 
of afflictions, that, in al! the land, none were found so fair as Job's 
daughter's, Jemima, Zezia, and Kereuhappuch, I could not but in- 
stitute a thousand comparisons with the daughters of modern fathers 

Then I tned medicine, and commenced, of course, with anatomy, 
and soon stumbled upon the anatomy of the heart ; thence to its pal- 
pitations, and imagimed myself a victum to this dire disorder. | was 
obliged, therefore, on account of my health and predisposition to 
these organick affections, to relinquish this study. Pure mathema- 
ticks has proved the most unexceptionable branch of learning, though 
in geometry I never could read the directions in problems, to jom 4 
and p, c and p, ete, without thinking of matrimonial union. Every 
object in nature has its associations with love and hymen. A field 
of snow reminds me of woman's forehead, and a de w-drop on the 
rose is her tear. ‘The choral song of birds is a melodious epithala- 
mium. T have been led through the fens and quicksands of life by 
Will-o’-the-wisp eyes that danced before me, and blinded me to 
everything but their own brightness. 1 am often transfixed by 
woman's glance, and made faimt by her simile. I can sit under the 
window of my ladye-love, and absorb, refleet, or refract cold moon- 
beams by the hour 


I can write sonnets to each particular eye-lash, 
singly et seriatim. 


Nay, in an emergency, I can ransack novels, 
old magazines, and annuals, for sentiments and figures ; and when] 
find woman herself hkened to flowers, or her neck to an alabaster 
column, or her teeth to pearls, or her lips to the rose-bud, or her 
eyes to brilliants, or her smile to a summer sunset, | am quite sure 
to pilfer and appropriate the thought. I can bestow keepsakes and 
confectionary according to the dictates of affection; but I cannot 
give away my hand, for my heart chokes me whenever I make the 
attempt, and my evil genius paralyzes all my powers. I can strew 
flowers on the altar of Cupid, weave garlands for his brows, and even 
wound myself with his arrows ; but I cannot kneel prostrate in soul 
at the inner shrine 

Young married men are mv utter detestation. I maintair that they 
should be bamished the society of the single of either sex. ‘There is 
something even indelicate in that man’s conduct, who, having made 
a solemn vow to cleave unto one woman, and who, having exhausted 
the fountain of love that welled up for him alone in one fond bosom, 
still unpertinently besets unpledged female loveliness, and erects 
himself into a partition-wal! between young hearts and more ancient 
ones; or, like a nursery-man, rudely prunes away the sapless, frost- 





touched tendrils of deep-rooted celibacy, yust as they have begun to 
exhibit signs of life, and to reach vut for objects on which to fasten 
For myself, I believe I am running the last matrimonial race, and | 
desire to see no one intruding upon the consecrated ground whose 
name cannot be entered for a pnze. Too many have already been 
suatched from my meritorious grasp. In one desperate and final 
effort to reach hymenea} joys, there is a voice within me which tells 
me I may yet be successful. “ A good man, single, struggling with 
fate, 1s a sight respectable, both in the eves of gods and men.” 





TRANSLATIO 





S FROM THE GERMAN. 


THE ELF-KING. 





RY RUFUS DAWES. 
Wuo rides so late through the darken’d air’ 
Tis a father, whose child is his anxious care— 
He grasps his boy with a wervous arm— 
He holds him safe, and he keeps him warm 
THS FATHER SPEAKS 
My son! why hid’st thon thy timid face 


CHILD. 


See’st not, my father’ the Elf-King chase ’ 
The king of the Elves, with his crown and train 
FATHER. 
My son ' ‘tis only the misty plain’ 
ELF-KING 
Dear child ' dear child! come away with me 
1 will play a most charming play with thee ; 
There are bnight-coloured flowers beside the shore, 
And my mother has garments all gilded o'er’ 
CHILD 
My father' my father’ and dost thou not hear 
What the Elf-King whispers within my ear 
FATHER 
Keep quiet ' keep quiet '—the night-wind weaves 
A garland, for Gnet, of the withered leaves ° 
ELP-KING. 
My beautiful boy! wilt thov go with me’ 
My daughters shall carefully wait on thee 
They nightly dance by the sounding deep, 
And shall rock thee, and dance thee, and sing thee to sleep 
CHILD 
My father’ my father’ oh, see’st thou not nigh, 
liow the El!-King’s daughters in shadows lie’ 
FATHER 
My son' my son' full well | know 
Tis the old gray witlow that gleameth so 
ELP-KING 
| love thee '—thy beauty has charmed me, boy‘ 
Not willing '—then Love must his force employ ' 
CHILD 
My father’ my father' hide, hide from his ere 
The Elf-King '—he tears me '—oh, father——1I die’ 
. . . . . . 
The father shuddered—and, hurrying, prest 
His groaning chiid to bis throbbing breast 
He eained the court-vard, with hormd a.arm 
And the boy was dead on his father’s arm 
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ORIGINAL APOTHEGMS, 


SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 
BY A BOOKWORM. 

Decreneracy oF cHaracter.—I have eften found that young 
people who wrote a good hand, in the course of time wrote an 
awkward, careless, or illegible one: and the causes of it were sim- 
ply, first, that they wrote a great deal, consequently with haste and 
with contractions; secondly, that they took a fancy to particular 
letters, or turns, and got a habit of flourishing away at them too 
much ; and lastly, that they did not notice the gradual change in 
the worse in their penmansiup, and therefore did not correct it in 
time. Is not this very much the way that many a fine spirit degene- 
rates ?—from the frequent recurrence of the same circumstances 
the necessity of acting hastily and hurriedly—the predilection for 
some peculiar extravagances--and the inability to detect and rectify 
the gradual change for the worse. 

Poers.—Says one, “I never read a poet's works, without recur- 
ring to the man himself:’’ while another replies, “1, on the con- 
trary, love to abstract myself from the idea of the man himself, 
in the creations of lus genius.” The true poet should gratify both 
tastes; he should be a clear river, which gives its banks and bottom 
to view, but at the same time, within those narrow limits, reflects a 
copy of the wide heaven above it. 

Tue Lire or Man.—The life of most men is like water, which re- 
flects the sun’s light in but one spot, while all the rest is dark ; and 
if one little cloud comes over that spot, allis gloomy. But let thy 
life be like the diamond, which, by nature, reflects light from but 
one point, but is fashioned by art into a thousand new surfaces, so 
that there is no darkness in it 

Joy anp sorrow. —We are never astonished at the rising of plea- 
sure, but only at its setting. On the other hand, we wonder only 
at the rising of sorrow, but never at its sinking below the horizon. 
What a poor astronomer is our heart ? 

Dissotvtion.—We are dissolved mito dust--but of what kind? 
the dust of corruption? Not so, but into flower-dust, which will 
soon burst forth in new verdure. 

Aruetsm.— The atheist is a man who, instead of enjoying the life 
and beauty of animated creation, removes voluntarily to some Al- 
pine height, to surround himself with eternal coldness and stullness. 

Apversity.—Stars render the same service to the eye of the mind, 
as moisture to the physical, to which it gives nobility, and nuldens 
the glare of light around them. 

Sorrows.—Has it never occurred to us, when surrounded by sor 
rows, that they may be sent to us only for our instruction, as we 


darken the cages of birds, when we wish to teach them to sing? 





THE DRAMA. 





La Petrre Avevsts.—-Philadelphia has covered herself with 
glory in borrowing this native-born sprite of New-York for a season, 
and returning her so rch in attractions to the home oi her childhood 
“The house of Vestris is happy in being upon good terms with the 
house of Bourbon,”’ said an immortal dancer to the princely Louis, 
‘for your majesty ts not one to forget that where France produce s 
fifty statesmen, the whole world cives birth to one crand arust.” Let 
Paris and Celeste, Europe and Taglioni remembering this, trembl: 
for their proud seeptre when they hear of La Petite Newyorkisic! ‘To 
them her name must soon fly upon the swiflest pigeon-wings of 
fame. ** Westward the star of empire takes its way,” and the dearest 
gem of la belle France 1s henceforth set in the crown of a stranger. 
But a few years since and a lesser-matter than thus might have pro- 
duced a revolution among the people of the old reguae; but the 
more thuiking Frenchman of the present day will receive it with a 
dogged philosophy, or only let his chagrin explode in some internal 
machine, aimed at the life of the inglorious king who has net watched 


more carefully over the heirlooms of his nation’s fame To speak 





seriously, however, the Iphia criticks, whose praises of this 
little girl were lately copie d inte our colnmns, have not ¢ xacggerated 
one jot or tittle the merits of her performance Her bright, pretty 


elfish face and ariel-like figure, the mingled grace and precision of 

her movements, and above all, the wonderful muscular power she 

displays for a child of twe lve. ean hardly be overrated in their at- 

tractions ; while as a mere actress, her versatility of expression, both 

of feature and gesture, and her winning archness and tinsshed by 
py 


play, impart to her periormance 4 charm wifinitely bevond her years 





NATIONAL THEATRE.—Nobody that has not seen Wallack im ** the 
Rent-Day,” and “the Wolf and the Lamb,” can form any conception 


As Martm Haywood in the first, his 


of the versatility of his talent 


¢ homely feehng is not more adm: 





genuine pathos in scenes of sim 
rable than the broad and irresistible humour he displavs in Bob 
Honeycomb in the last; while the two together must be admitted 
by all who witnessed them, to constitute the perfection of playing in 
two styles which are a perfect contrast to each other. Wal- 
lack’s » rits as a manager are equally worthy of prarse, for the Na- 
Miss Wheatley and 


Miss Avres are two very clever women. HL. Wallack and son, 


tional nightly presents a good till, well cast 


Mathews. and Williams, that veteran of the stage H. Johnston, and 
Browne, the last of whom we hke especially, (saving and excepting 


his Wildrake,) form a company adequate to the performance of the 





sterling drama. ‘There are many novelties in preparation at this the- 





atre, and among ethers the new piece, by Misa Medina 


Maltravers 





The tragedy of Alexander the Great will be performed on Tues- 


ms will 





day evening next, at this theatre, in which Mr. John J. Ad 
sustain the principal character. As he will sail for England on the 
first proximo, hie numerous friends will have this only opportunity 


of seeing him upen the stage. We anticipate a crowded house 


| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Paint heart never won fair lady.” The writer who quotes this proverd so 
appositely must try his hand again. If the pith of Avs iast copy of verses had 
been compressed within two stanzas, they might have passed muster —** Short's 
the word, str "’—** An old man” who makes us pay double postage upon a litter 
JSrom Providence, should, before communicating his amafory experience, have 
consuiied some judicrows frend to learn whether or not at would be worthy 
thirty-seven and a half cents to the publick.—** Piulo-Juno,” * Love and Jea 
lousy,” ** Rememberings,” efc., are declined.— A superadundance of commu 
nications tn verse must be our excuse for declining the poctsck favours of the 
two fair Genevese.—* Beauty,” Edward M-—n, Aardly suits ws—John J 
Adams, the writer of the chaste and elevated poem, the Charter Oak, which 
will grace our next number, should go om cultivating Ats p etick vem We 
snail be happy to Acar again from Rienzi, but awart ancther aritcle before pub 
loshing has first skeich 
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Old things with new faces. —The learned Linkum Fidelis im huis 


treatise upon ** montony,”’ to which he has with so much learning 
and discrimination prefixed the quotation, so often since requoted, 
“there is nothing new under the sun,” lays great stress upon the 
rotundity of the earth as the chief cause of the eternal sameness that 
exists amid all the apparent variety of human affairs, * For,’ saith 
the sage, ** the regular evolutions of this te rraqueous sphere, by bring 
ing mankind ever and anon after long intervals under the sam 


natory influence of the celestial bodies, doth doubtless cause 





tematick alternation of causes and eflects , so that in a series of many 


years the same scenes and deeds are trom time to ume enacted over 


agam, and nothing is now done in this world, where man so madly 
, 


Ity that was not done beneath the eyes of his tk 


low-man in the im time that hath gone bve (Opera Link. Fid 
Lib. ccc. passim) The subject is an exceedingly cunous one, 


seeketh after nove 


nor do we see that greater difficulties are involved in it than in the 
doctrine of Mets inpsychosis, Which has been so widely dutused tn all 
ages. ‘They who rely upon the experience of Pythagoras, as asserted 
by himself, or believe mm the ** transmigrations of Indur,” which have 
doubtless entered mto some of the most senous reflections of ther 
childhood, have no right to re ject the m ch more easily received 
dogmas of the mgemious and benevolent Fidelis. Have we not re 

ceutly learned that steamboats navigated the mvers of Spain four 
hundred years ago’ Do not our newspapers announce the tenets 
of the ancient Pythagoreans as partially revived by Dr. Graham’ 
were there not temperance societics in Sparta? and do not men of 
learnmg with much plausibility assert that Davenport's electro-meg 

netick machine was known to the ancient Egyptians? and quot 


even scripture to prove that anim il-magnetism was familiarly prac 


So clear, in fact, are all these things ce 


tised by the mag: of old 
monstrated, that we have only to conclude that the newer a thing 
scems the older it must be; and that the best way to get at a know 
ledge of the real discoveries of the past, Is to go on guessing at new 
ones ; so that by cultivating the imaginative and creative faculties, 


we nay after awliule stumble upon every article of ancient lore ; at the 





mere expense of breaking our shins over the rubbish that time has 


perversely acc umulated around it. Odd as it may seem, these curious 
reflections were suggested by a newspaper paragraph in relation to In 
tan lands; the writer of which quotes several illustrious authors to 
prove that the whites have the best right to these lands, ** because 


the Indian mode of living MiOhopollZ2cs as Mu h territory for one bar 


barian as would sustain fifty Europeans Now by turning to an 


almost unknown fragment of Sanchomathan, where he speaks of 


that really ancient and untorgatten people whom the, so called, an- 


cient Egyptians supplanted in their country, you find this same idea 
expounded in the following sentence ** The civilized and scient: 


tick Egyptians—each of whom could, by the aul of electro or gal 





Vami-magnetick i fluences, rarse kitchen ve ue tables enough for his 
family within the enrcumference of a flower pot, or pasture the deli- 
‘ate annals upon whieh they fed within the breadth of a window-sill, 
the enlightened Egyptians, I say, did not hesitate to drive out and 
destrov t e barbarians, few of whom could obtain a living upon 
extensive tracts of land twenty-five feet by a hundred, and some of 
whom even occupied whole acres with their rude and primitive 
larmieg Operations * We have before qnoted ** Irving's Conquest 
of Florida,” to show the wonderful parallel that exists between 


i De Soto bere a part, and those which have passed 


scenes iW 


under our own eyes , but the parallel had not then been carried out 


\ 


, 
t trattorous act against Osceola, whi 


y the consunination of the chois 


thus singularly shadowed forth m the story of his ancestors “ De 


Soto then prevatled upon the Cacique to visit the encampment with 





his warriours, and no sooner had the Indians lett village with 
this intent, than the t rs surrounded them and carried them off 
Cor Florida, \ p. 22.) Such was the act of the 

din excuse tor his perfidy that bemg 

ce SAVA country with only a handful of fol 

to tanec hostages iof his sale Sage thro: i 





honour of our flag if even so shallow 


a reason as this could be pleaded im extenuation of the act that has 
disgraced it. ‘Treachery toward the Indians ts so old a thing upor 
this continent, however, that needs a hew lace tor vamend it; 
and he who has wrought the death of a gallant adv ry i perp 

trating the baseness, way Vel prove as inven.ous in seine it over 


as he was artful wn supplanting a brotner soldver, dod constituting 
uimself the thrice discowfited and disgraced leader im a disastrous 


war. Our rambling reflections have led ue—hke the boy who shrunk 


wghast trem the skeleton hand that he turned up in play—to a more 





serious matter than te Owr Wont or our pleasure to daecues;, bul we 
plead no apology to the reader for concluding this paragraph in a 
vein so different from the burlesque one im which it commenced : for, 


even if unmoved by the Floridian treachery ourselves, we were less 


than men if our bosoms caught no spark from the indignation that 
blazes through the country at the infamy it has branded upon the 
name of an Amerncan; an mfamy that has new passed to history 
since Death has set his seal pon its pr pal victim 


The city of hotels.—-Miss Martineau, aud other commentators 
upon American manuers, lay much stress vpon what they allege is 
a national habit of living at hotels and publick boarding-houses. It 
strikes them as infinitely le agreeable than renting a sunte of 
chambers and living two or three families together, occupying dif 
ferent flats in the same building, after the European method of 
economising in house-room. They aver that such a mode of 
living in publick,” as they phrase it, must have the unhappy effect 
of breaking up everything hike domestick tastes and ** home habits ;”’ 
but they say nothmg of the liberalizing (if not polishing) influence 
upon people's manners and prejudices, which results trom the inci 


dental intercourse of strat eers at a hotel, nor of the wholesome 





dise pline of courtesy, which could alone enable these strar gers to 
live harmoniously, as one family, ior months together. The truth 
is, that the kee per of a great hotel m this country, must be a very 


different personage from the bustling landlord that looks after John 





Bull at home ¢ latter may be compared to the steward of one 


of our packet-ships, who merely sees that the waiters attend to the 
particular wants of each separate passenger Dut vour Amerecan 


host is more lke the master of the packet himself. Uhs province 








is not only to look after the comfort of his guests mdividually, but 
to exercise a sort of surveillance over the mutual relations of all of 
them, so as to give a tone of decorum, if not an air of style, to his 
ousehold This must be done, however, rather by w it of cha 
racter, and the subtle influence of pertect good-breeding upon his 
own part, than by any exercise of authority whatsoeve Our 
Amphitryon, in fact, ought to be a good deal of a Chestertield, or, 
rather, should ive the ex tly dee m of Bea Na the cet 

brated * king of Bath,” to make a good master of eoremonies in hie 
own house The fame ot “ old ¢ t den,” of Albany, in this re 

spect, made the fortunes of lis * house. The i, we beleve, he 
Was entirely what ts « doa self-made man, ve i varied cor 

versational powers, his ready wit and consummate tact of breedu 

constitute him the person that, tn any festive meeting of accom 
plished strangers, who judged each other entirely by their manners 
and address, would be unanimously elected to preside and give law 
it the social board Mr. Head, of Philadel; 1, Whose mberited 
fortune gave him all the early advantares of education and socrety 
is another instance of a gentleman titly Gilling a station winch, when 
so filled, must be regarded as a very diflerent one from that of a 
London tavern-keeper And who, that has ever passed a week at 


Cozzens's West Point Hotel, but will acknowledge the influence of 





a gentleman-like host upon the general bearmng of the company, ani 
acknowledge his prerogative to preside at the publick table of b 
own house With such persons to regulate a household and munbuc 


s different members with something of the etiquette that prevails 


in a polished private cirele, living ata hotel is a very different thing 
from exesting in one of those ceravanserais, where “every man 
} " 


goes upon his owt hook,” and vibrates between his chamber and 


the coffee-room, a stranger to everybody but the clean aproned 
waiter whose civility is b wt with a shilling, or the ina-heeper 
that, napkin on arm, presents hiunself to receipt his week's billevery 
Monday morning. We do not, therefore, wonder that the fashion 
of passing a part of the year at hotels is inereasuyg, rather than 
diummishing; and we congratulate these of our southern readers 
who spend a part of the summer in this city, as well as those 
northerners who bring in their familes trom their country seats to 


pass the winter. that one of our principal hotels 1s about to be re 


opened by a gentleman so qualiied to make their situation here 





agreeable, as Mr. Cozzens, of “the Amenecan.” ‘The establish 
ment has been renovated throughout, and the popularity it acquired 
under Mr. Milford, who has recently opened * the Carlton House,” 
with great success, cannot fail to be enhanced by one so extensively 
and favourably known as “myne host of West Point’ 

New Turkish currency The Franc in Mercury states, that i 
appears by letters from Constantinople that the sultan has resolved, 
in wnitation of the other sovereigns of Europe, to have money comed 
with his effigy, and that gold Mahmouds were daily expected to be 
seen in cir 1 No act of th ltan’s rewn, bold as many of 
these have been, is so completely 1 the teeth of Mahometan preyu 
dice as this It wonld be sad if Tu i bneotry should at last pre 
vail agamst the enlightened Mahmoud, and he should lose tus bead 


by placing it upon the coun of his country 


New wusick--Charles BH , whose rare taste is shown not les 
in the beauty of his musical Compositions than in the judenent wil 
which he selects the words of his melodies trom the fugitive preces ¢ 
the day, has just published another new & “whic has n sune 
with enthusiastick a use by himself. [tus ealled “* The @ndal, 
ind may be had at Millet's M k Saloon, Broadway--where may also 
«¢ hod T. Cooke's ** Lovely lady mine Bost v Mr. Horneastleat 


The militia The u tua ol New-York atate 14 estunated 9¢ abous 
one hundred and eighty-four thousand, ef which seven thousand an 

yee and nine thonsand artillery The w number lese by eight 
thousand on the muster-books than last vear. The cause is ne 
stated. It as not dimimished inerease of population, but perhaps 

eater emiyrat west 

Common sch Kent vy has passed « law establishing a ave 
tet of educat i throughout © stat Tie House of Repre sents 


aves of ‘Tennessee, by a vote of itty-eyht to seven, has pussed a 


hill “to establish a wstem of common schoels.”’ 
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THE WORDS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF KORNER BY C.T. BROOKS—MUSICK BY F. HUNTEN. 
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SECOND VERSE.—Joyous hours! ah, still fond mem'ry dreaming, | 
= ar blissful scenes delights to rove; 


hrough ye 


On thy mo-ther’s = som Ai re rest thee, Sweet-est babe, 


That soft breast is 
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Calm-ly dream, 
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mo-lest thee,That 
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On life’s ocean thongh but dimly gleaming, 
Shine’s the starligh 


t of a mother's love! 





SPECIMENS FROM THE WRITINGS OF FULLER. 


Tux Writings of Fuller,savs Charles Lamb, are usually designated by the 
title of quamt, and with sufficient reason; for such was his natural bias to 
conceits, that [doubt not, upon most occasions, it would have been going 
out of his way to have expressed himself out of them. But Ins wit is not 
always a dumen siccum, a dry facully of surprising, on the contrary, his con- 
ceits are oftentimes deeply steeped in human feeling and passion. Above 
all, his way of telling a storv, for its eager liveliness, and the perpetual 
runuing commentary of the narrator, happily blended with the narration, ts, 
perhaps, unequalled, 

The pyramids themselves, doting with age, have 


Pyramids.—* 
forgotten the names of their founders 

Virtue im a short person.—* His soul had but a short diocese to 
visit, and therefore might the better attend the effectual informing 
thereof.”’ 

Tatellect in a very tall one.—** Ofttimes such who are built four 
stories high, are observed to have little im their cockloft.”’ 

Naturals. —** Their heads, sometimes so little, that there ts no 
room for wit ; sometimes so long, that there is no wit for so much 
room.”’ 

Negroes. —** The image of God cut in ebony.” 

School dirinity.—* At the first it will be as welcome to thee as a 
prison, and their very solutions will seem knots unto thee.” 

Apolemick—* He had a capacious head, with angles w inding and 
roomy enough to lodge all controversial intricacies.” 

The same —** He would pronounce the word damn with such an 
emphasis as leftadoleful echo in his auditors’ ears a good while after.’ 

Judges in camtal cases. —** Oh, let him take heed how he strikes, 
that hath a dead hand.” 

Memory —* Philosophers place it in the rear of the head, and, it 
seems, the mine of memory lies there, because there men naturally 
dig for it, seratching it when they are at a loss.” 

“Fancy.—* It is the most boundless and restless faculty of the 
soul; for while the understanding and the will are kept, as 1t were, 
wn Libera custodia to their obyects of rerum et bonum, the fancy ts 
free from all engagements; it digs without spade, sails without 
ship, flies without wings, builds without charges, fights without 
bloodshed : in a moment striding from the centre to the circumte- 
rence of the world ; by a kind of omnipotency creating and anni)i- 
lating things in an instant ; and things divorced in nature are mar 
ried in fancy, es in a lawless place.” 

Infanis.—** Some, admiring what motives 
with in their silent and solitary smiles, have resolved, how truly I 
know not, that then they converse with angels; as, indeed, such 
cannot, among mortals, find any fitter companions 

Musick.—** Such is the sociableness of musick, it conforms itself 
to all companies, both in mirth and mourning; ¢ omplying to improve 
that passion with which it finds the auditors most affected. In a 
word, it is an invention which might have bescemed a son of Seth 
to have been the father thereof; though better it was that Cain's 
great grandchild should have the credit first to find it, than the sean 
the unhappiness longer to have wauted it.’ 


s to mirth infants meet 


St. Monica.—* Drawing near her death, she sent most pious 
thoughts as harbingers heaven, and her soul saw a glimpse of 
happiness through the chinks of her sickness-broken body.” 

Mortality. —* To smell to a turf of fresh earth is wholesome for the 
body, no less are thoughts of mortality cordial to the soul.” 

Virgin. —* No lordling husband shall at the same time command 
her presence and distance ; to be always near in constant atiendance, 
and always to stand aloof in awful observance.” 

Elder brother ‘Is one who made haste to come into the world 
to bring his parents the first news of male posterity, and is well re- 
warded for his tidings.’ 

Bishop Fletcher 
only gait and gesture deep, not sinking to his heart, though cause- 
lessly condemned fur a proud man, as who was a good hypocrite, and 
far more humble than he appeared.” 

Vasters of colleges —* A |ittle allay of dulness in a master of a 
college makes him fitter to manage secular aflairs.”’ 

The good yeoman.—* Is a gentleman in ore, whom the next age 
may see refined.” 

Good parent.—* For his love, t 
he eves all his children alike.”’ 

* This partiality is tyranny, when parents 


herein, hke a well-drawn picture, 


Deformity in children 
despise those that are deformed ; enough to break those whom God 
had bowed before.” 

Good master.—* In correcting his servant he becomes not a slave 
to his own passion. Not crueliy making new indentures of the flesh 
of his apprentice. He is tender of his se sit in sickness and age 
Ife ripple d im his service, his house 1s his hospital Yet how manv 
throw away those dry bones, out of the which themselves have sucked 
the marrow ! 

Good widow.—*“ Tf she can speak but little good of him, [her dead 
husband,] she speaks but little of him. So handsomely folding up 
her discourse, that his virtues are shown outward, and his vices 
wrapped up in silence ; as counting it barbarism to throw dirt on his 
memory who hath mould cast on lis body.” 

Horses. —** These are men’s wings, wherewnth they make such 
speed. A generous creature a horse is, sensible in sore sort of 
honour, and made most handsome by that which deforms men most 

pr de.” 

Martyrdom —* Veart of oak hath sometimes warped a little in 
the scorching heat of persecution. ‘Their want of true courage herem 
cannot be excused. Yet many censure them for surrendering up 
their forts after a long siege, who would have yielded up their own 
at the first summons. Oh, there 1s more require d to make one va- 
hant, than to call Cranmer or Jewe! coward; asif the fire im Smuith- 
field had been no hotter than what is painted in the Book of Martyrs.” 

Tert of St. Paul.—* St. Paul saith, ‘ let not the sun go down on 
your wrath,’ to carry news to the Antipodes in another world of thy 
revengeful nature. Yet let us take the Apostle’s meaning rather 
than his words, with all possible speed to depose our passion; not 
understanding him so literally that we may take leave to be angry 
tll sunset; then might our wrath lengthen with the days; and men 


* His pride was rather on him than in hin, as | 


in Greenland, where the day lasts ebove a quarter of a year, have 
plentiful scope for revenge.” 

Bishop Brownrig.—* He carried learning enough im numerato 
about him in his pockets for any discourse, and had much mere at 
home in his chests for any serious dispute.” 

Modest want.—* Those that with diligence fight against poverty, 
though neither conquer till death makes it a drawn battle, expect 
not, but prevent their craving of thee ; for God forbid the heavens 
should never rain, till the earth first opens her mouth—seeing seme 
grounds will sooner burn than chap . 

Death-hed temptations. —*The devil is most busy on the last day 
of his term; anda tenant to be ousted cares not what mischief he 
doth.” 

Conrersation.—* Seeing we are civilized Englishmen, let us not 
be naked savages m our talk.” 

Wounded soldier.—* Halting is the stateliest march of a soldier ; 
and “tis a brave sight to see the flesh of an ancient as torn as his 
colours.” 

Heralds. —* Heralds new mould men’s names—taking from them, 
adding to them, melting out all the liquid letters, torturing mutes to 
make them speak, and making vowels dumb—to bring it to a falla 
cious homonomy at the last, that their names may be the same with 
those noble houses they pretend to.” 


DRAMATICK BONNE BouCHE, —A tragedy ts announced as forthcoming 
at one of the German theatres, which, it 1s said, will excel everything 
yet produced in attractions, horrours, and novelties This drama, 
which is the work of a lady, will contain six robberies, three murders, 
one half-suicide, one miracle, four porsonings, eight ghosts, a condemna 
tion to death, and forcible abductions without number. The authoress 
of so interesting a picture of social life rejoices in the names of Ma 
dame Cecilia Georgina Carolina Tavernia Belve, and the play 1s called 
Jakub Lynch. 

THE QUEEN AND THE SWEEP.—The young queen generally rides 
out daily, in spite of wind or weather. On her return to the Pavilion, 
lately, among the usual concourse of persons assembled to see her re 
turn, Was a young ¢ himne ysweep, who, perceiving her to be drenched 
* Ali! Miss, does your ma know you have 
The exclamation threw the youthful 


with rain, loudly exe! laimed- 
been out in such weather?” 
sovereign into a fit of laughter 

A TAVERN INCIDENT —* What are you about? you black rascal! ' 
Twice have you roused me from my sound sleep to tell me that break 
fast is ready, and now you've awoke me by attempting to pull off the 
hedclothes! What the deuse do you mean?” ‘ Why, massa, if you 
isn’t goin to git up, | mus hab de sheet anyhow, ‘case dey’r waitin tor 
de table-clot !" 

A NONENTITY.—A man in love is a nonentity for the tume—he is 
nothing; and nature abhors a vacuum. 
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